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COMMISSIONER LACHER RESIGNS 


J. H. A. Lacher of Waukesha has resigned as a member of the Free 
Library Commission. 
Mr. Lacher was appointed by Governor Blaine on November 16, 1925, 


for the unexpired term ending June 1, 1926. On December 2, 1925, he 
was appointed for the full term beginning June 1, 1926. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Commission held on May 28, 1929, Mr. 
Lacher was elected Chairman and has served in that office since that 
time. 
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LIBRARIES AND THE CHALLENGE OF THE TIMES 
Notes from the American Library Association 


Books on the Problems of the Day 


I. How Libraries May Stimulate Their Use 

1. Display within the library and in shop windows, books, periodicals and pamphlets. 

2. Cooperate with the Radio Broadcasts on Economics of the N.A.C.R.E. and 
the National League of Women Voters, and others, by displaying programs, 
reading lists and recommended books. 

8. Maintain directories and post notices of community lectures and discussions, on 
the subject, and display with appropriate books. 

4, Give prominence to Gifford Committee publications, White House Conference, 
and President’s Housing Conference material. 

5. Clip newspapers for plans and progress , as well as for important news items, 
and post on bulletin board with books displayed below. 

6. Distribute free or at cost pamphlets, study outlines, and booklists. 

7. Call to the attention of local speakers, or groups, the books available on the 
topics under discussion. 

8. Organize lectures and discussion groups or book talks by the librarian if none 
exist, or groups for radio listening. 

9. Aid high school and college debaters. High School Leagues in 30 states are de- 
bating unemployment insurance. 


10. Organize student committees in college and university libraries to be responsible 
for book displays within the library, in cooperation with professors and the 
librarian. 


11. Carry on publicity for the services of the library in time of depression. 


II. Topics Relating to the Economic Situation 
Previous Financial Crises. 
Unemployment: Regularization, Technological unemployment. 


Examining the Economic and Social Order: Atkins and others, Economic behavior; 
Beard, C., The American Leviathan; Siegfried, A., America comes of age. 

The American Scene—History and Social Background: Beard, C., The rise of Amer- 
ican civilization; Adams, J. T., Epic of America; Lynd, R., Middletown. 

American Industrial Organization and Business Methods. 

America in Agriculture. 

Relief: Public works, Unemployment Insurance. 


“The way out.” Industrial Program—Social Reconstruction: Paish, The way to re- 
covery; Thomas, America’s way out. 


Internationalism—Its Relation to Present-day Conditions: American-foreign policies, 
World Court, League of Nations, Reparations—war debts, Reduction of arma- 
ments. 


World Trade and the Depression: Markets of the world, the tariff. 
Russia. 


Money, Banking, and Credit: Gold and silver. 
Taxation. 
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Education and the Worker: Vocational education and re-education, Vocational guid- 
ance, Workers’ education movement. 


The Use of Leisure: Handicrafts, Recreation, sports, and games, Reading, Radio. 
Personal Finance: Budget and budget making. 


Problems as Reflected in Fiction: Sinclair, U., Roman Holiday; Hibbard, C. A., 
Stories of the South, old and new; Suckow, Ruth, Children and older people; Cald- 
well, Erskine, American earth; Hergesheimer, Joseph, The limestone tree. 





The Library in its Community 


1. Information service regarding: 

Local relief organizations 

Employment agencies 

Sources of credit 

Vocational and other educational opportunities 


2. Emergency service 

Open available space to the unemployed, for ephemeral magazine and newspaper 
reading. 

Keep reading rooms open longer rather than shorter hours. 

Operate temporary reading rooms in connection with local relief Headquarters. 


8. Auditorium and club rooms used for: 
Meeting rooms for relief committees 

For collection of clothing 

Permanent workroom for relief committee 
Meetings of labor unions and unemployed 


4, Librarian as a citizen 
Serve on relief committees, and civic boards and committees. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


We are here publishing the report of the Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association at Milwaukee, as prepared by the Secretary, Miss Almere L. 
Scott. 





THE LIBRARY—THE YOUTH—THE NEW DAY. 


Papers and Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 
Milwaukee, October 14—16, 1931. 


First General Session 
The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association was 
called to order by the president, J. V. 
Cargill, Milwaukee Public Library, in the 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, at 2:00 P. M., 
October 14, 1931. 


The president introduced Mr. Archie 
Tegtmeyer, Milwaukee Library Board, 
who extended greetings. 
MEMBERS OF THE WISCONSIN 

ASSOCIATION : 

I remember with pleasure your meet- 

ing in this hotel three years ago and the 


LIBRARY 
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privilege given me of addressing you. 
Your president has again asked me to 
say a few words of welcome at this, your 
fortieth annual meeting. You are to be 
congratulated on reaching this milestone 
and when we remember that Wisconsin 
has always stood in the front rank of the 
library movement you have reason to feel 
proud of what has been accomplished. 
It is not my purpose here today to trace 
the development of library work in Wis- 
consin but we can never forget the pi- 
oneers and how well they laid the foun- 
dation in the early years of your associa- 
tion. The names of Hutchins, Stearns, 
Thwaites, Elmendorf, Smith, Stout, Leg- 
ler, and many others must come to the 
minds of some of you who worked and as- 
sociated with them in the early years of 
the library movement. 

On behalf of the Milwaukee Library 
Board, the librarian and the staff, I wish 
to extend to you a most cordial welcome 
to our city and I hope you will enjoy 
your stay among us. I suggest that if 
you have time between sessions that you 
visit our stores and some of our great 
manufacturing plants. 


Your program committee has failed to 
recognize the trustee but I presume they 
agree with the speaker at a recent libra- 
ry meeting at which two lone trustees 
were present—he said, “I suppose it is 
necessary to have boards of trustees,— 
of course they are valuable in securing 
funds, ete. but seriously, who considers 
them of any importance in library ad- 
ministration.” He closed by saying, 
“Boards are long and narrow, and made 
of wood.” I would paraphrase this, how- 
ever: 


“Boards likewise are strong and full of 
marrow, 

By them great libraries have been build- 
ed, and stood.” 


While we are passing through a busi- 
ness depression the like of which we have 
never seen before, I believe that most 
communities in the state are disposed to 
continue normal budgets for their libra- 
ries. This is as it should be, as insuffi- 
cient support and untrained personnel 
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are the greatest drawbacks to the suc- 
cessful operation of any library. 

Figures show that the circulation of 
books is increasing in all libraries, large- 
ly due to the great number of adults who 
are out of employment and who need the 
advice and assistance of trained and 
sympathetic librarians. Do not be dis- 
couraged, however, if your budget allow- 
ance is not all that you asked for—“car- 
ry on” until normal conditions return 
and trustees will do their part. 

This depression has delayed all pen- 
sion agitation, but only temporarily—it 
may have cost you some of the things 
you were trying to create but it has 
robbed you of none of your power or 
faith in your profession. 

I hope that you will gain much from 
your discussions and exchange of ideas 
and that you will feel free to make Mil- 
waukee your meeting place at frequent 
intervals. 


President’s Address 


President J. V. Cargill then addressed 
the Association as follows: 


MEMBERS OF THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATION : 


It is not my purpose today to enter in- 
to any long discussion of library ques- 
tions or to attempt to tell you how to 
solve your respective problems. 

The present economic depression with 
its accompanying unemployment situa- 
tion has presented a problem which li- 
braries must face. All public officials 
should recognize that if efficient library 
service is to be maintained no reduction 
of appropriation for books or service 
should be considered. Libraries should 
maintain their full efficiency in this pe- 
riod if they are to serve the large num- 
ber of people who are crowding into li- 
braries for assistance and guidance. 

A noteworthy achievement during the 
past year and one which must be grati- 
fying to every member of the A. L. A. 
was the successful completion of the 
drive for $1,000,000; a like amount to be 
forthcoming from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, which it is hoped will be a sufficient 
endowment to carry on those activities of 
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the executive board which they feel will 
be most beneficial to the profession. The 
resolution passed by the council at the 
New Haven conference asking congress 
for $100,000,000 to promote rural public 
library service is of importance to all li- 
brarians. The resolution provides that 
each state present a plan for library ex- 
tension to be submitted to a federal 
commission. 

The failure of the general education 
bill to pass the last session of the Wis- 
consin legislature was a decided relief to 
all friends of the library movement in 
this state. It is important, however, that 
librarians be on the alert for proposed 
legislation of this character in order to 
prevent such radical changes that would 
completely wipe out the constructive pro- 
gram of commission activities now in 
operation. 

The suggestion has been made by a 
member of this association that a com- 
mittee of past presidents be appointed 
whose duty it shall be to promote contin- 
uing policies for this association in order 
that more permanency may be given to 
activities which heretofore has not been 
possible owing to the change of officers 
each year. If there is no objection the 
chair will appoint such a committee be- 
fore adjournment. 


President Cargill introduced Miss 
Della McGregor, Chief, Juvenile Depart- 
ment, St. Paul Public Library. Miss 
McGregor’s paper will be published in 
full in the next issue of the Bulletin. 

Charging Methods 


The President then presented Miss 
Lilly M. E. Borresen, La Crosse Public 
Library, as chairman of the session on 
Charging Technique. Miss Borresen, in 
describing briefly the Dickman and Gay- 
lord charging machines, said in part: 

With the great increase in the circu- 
lation of books that has come to public 
libraries the last ten years, has come a 
demand for some machine that would 
charge books to borrowers more rapidly 
and more accurately than an overworked 
library assistant. To meet this demand 
the Dickman charging machine, which is 
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here on exhibit, was invented. This is 
operated by hand. A few days ago, an- 
nouncement was received that the Gay- 
lord Library Supplies Co. is putting on 
the market a charging machine that is 
electrically operated, This is also here on 
display. 

The Dickman machine has been adopt- 
ed in a number of the large libraries of 
the country. The great objection to its 
introduction in the smaller libraries is 
the cost, not only of the machine itself, 
but even more so of the necessary sup- 
plies. Because of its greater accuracy, it 
decreases the number of books lost in 
circulation, but helps not at all with the 
number of books carried off without be- 
ing charged, in other words, the theft 
problem, which has become a very seri- 
ous one in many libraries since the war. 

The Detroit self-charging system, on 
the other hand, does help decidedly in 
preventing theft, as well as promoting 
accuracy. This has been our experience 
in the La Crosse Public Library. This 
system was started in the public library 
of Detroit, Michigan, March 1, 1929, and 
has been adopted by a large number of 
public libraries, among which are those 
of Milwaukee and La Crosse in Wiscon- 
sin. 

The Demco Library Supplies Co. has 
prepared a film showing the method of 
charging in one of the branches of the 
Detroit Public Library. 

The showing of the film followed, with 
an explanation by Norman Bassett of 
Demco Library Supplies, who spoke in 
part as follows :— 

With libraries being busier today than 
ever before, and without additional funds 
to add more helpers, the trend has been 
toward economy in routine work. 

Self-charging as evolved by the De- 
troit Public Library, and perfected by 
Demco Library Supplies of Madison, 
Wisconsin, has proven a decided boon, as 
well as an enormous time saver, for the 
over-burdened librarian. 

Unnecessary steps in book charging 
have been eliminated. With the help of 
the borrower, his time is saved as well as 
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taxes. A bank depositor makes out his 
own deposit slip and the teller verifies 
these figures. Based on this principal, 
self-charging was created. 

Mr. Stewart W. Smith then told how 
the Detroit system has worked in Mil- 
waukee Public Library since its adoption 
on Feb. 15th, 1931. Mr. Smith spoke 
from the standpoint of its effect on the 
whole Milwaukee library system. He 
spoke in part as follows:— 

Self charging has been in use at the 
Main Library since Feb. 1, 1931. The 
method evolved for our use differs from 
the original Detroit system but employs 
its fundamental idea of self service as 
seen in cafeterias, automatic elevators 
and the like. The idea is probably one of 
the greatest forward steps in library 
technique in recent years and is little 
short of revolutionary in its effect. 

Self charging systems are, of course, 
far from perfect but the advantages of 
economy for the library and the taxpay- 
er and increased convenience for the pa- 
tron far outweigh any disadvantages in 
the scheme. Needless to say, though our 
present methods may undergo modifica- 
tions, there is little likelihood of a return 
to the old, obsolete systems of book 
charging. 

Miss Hazel Laing, librarian of the 
Marinette Public Library, contributed 
materially to the discussion by telling 
why she preferred in a town of 14,000 in- 
habitants to use the modified Newark 
charging system. She said in part: 

The change to simplified Newark rath- 
er than the Detroit charging system was 
made at Marinette because we felt that 
it fits small library conditions better. 

The simplified Newark cuts much of 
the red tape for the borrower because 
his number is right at hand for use 
whenever he wants a book. The library’s 
time is saved, there being no borrowers’ 
cards to make or file, and by actual count 
more books are charged in less time than 
the old borrower card method. 

The personal contact between library 
patrons and assistants in a small library 
is naturally much closer than in the 
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large libraries so that the public expect 
and prefer the personal service rather 
than the impersonal almost cafeteria 
charging system of the Detroit method. 
One assistant takes care of the charging 
desk with the exception of late afternoon 
and evening hours so that the Detroit 
system would not be a labor saver for the 
small library. 

Miss BORRESEN: Since all other libra- 
ries in this state are so much smaller 
than the Milwaukee system and the ex- 
perience of a Milwaukee Branch library 
more like that of the central library in a 
city the size of Superior or Fond du Lac, 
Miss Ora Belter, Green Bay Ave. Branch 
of the Milwaukee Public Library, has 
been asked to discuss the Detroit Self- 
charging System from her experience. 


Miss BELTER: The most important ad- 
vantage of the Self-charging System in a 
branch library is that, while, heretofore 
it took two people to charge out books, 
it now requires only one attendant, there- 
by releasing the second person for more 
intensive floor work and contact with the 
public. We have also noticed that the 
strain on the librarian herself is less- 
ened. It has been said in Milwaukee that 
with our increased circulation it would 
be physically impossible to go back to the 
old system. Another important advan- 
tage is that it gives the attendant at the 
exit the right to examine each books car- 
ried by the patron. 


The virtues of the system far outweigh 
the faults, and the Public in general is 
very willing to co-operate and use the 
self-charging system to the advantage of 
both patron and librarian. 


Miss Borresen said that so far as she 
had been able to discover Milwaukee and 
La Crosse were the only libraries in the 
state that had adopted the Detroit sys- 
tem; but a great many others were in- 
terested in finding out more about it and 
that she hoped that there would be a 
very free discussion from the floor. La- 
Crosse adopted the system in May, 1930 
for the adult department of the Central 
library mainly because of the theft prob- 
lem. A complete inventory taken this 
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summer as well as the year before 
showed that after the adoption of the 
system the number of books lost by theft 
was so greatly reduced that the saving 
on lost books much more than made up 
for the salary of a part time assistant 
made necessary by the new system. The 
number of books charged but never re- 
turned was also very much less. The 
children’s department and the branches, 
however, still retain the modified Newark 
system of charging because the number 
of books lost there has not been suffi- 
ciently great to warrant the employment 
of an extra assistant and also because 
the circulation has not been great 
enough to preclude desirable personal 
contact. Those who work at the desk in 
the central library feel that they do not 
get so well acquainted with their public 
as they did under the old system; and in 
particular that they cannot so easily con- 
trol what the young people are reading. 
Older people are more apt to ask for ad- 
vice about what books to read. So there 
are disadvantages as well as advantages. 


There was a very spirited discussion 
from the floor. The question was raised 
whether a patron should be refused 
books when he had forgotten his identifi- 
cation card. One or two speakers held 
that this should never be done, that he 
should be given a temporary slip or that 
he should be told his number and allowed 
to charge on that. Others told how this 
custom had been abused in their libraries 
under the Newark system and held that 
the rule of requiring the presentation of 
identification or borrower’s card before a 
book could be taken must be strictly en- 
forced. Mr. McKillop, supervisor of 
branches of Milwaukee Public Library, 
voiced the feeling of many when he said: 
“T have become hard-boiled. I used to be 
lenient and allow all sorts of exceptions 
to rules; but the public have so abused 
the privileges granted them that now I 
believe in absolute enforcement.” 

It was brought out that in the public 
library of Ann Arbor, Michigan, a pa- 
tron may be granted three exceptions to 
the rule in one year; but only three. In 
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La Crosse, if the assistant at the charg- 
ing desk feels that important extenuat- 
ing circumstances exist, the matter is re- 
ferred to the head librarian; but in the 
18 months during which the system has 
been in force, very few cases have been 
referred. 

Mr. Dudgeon and Mr. McKillop both 
stressed the fact that with the Detroit 
self-charging system they were able to 
handle twice as large a circulation as 
formerly without additional help and 
that the experienced or trained assistants 
now were able to give patrons much more 
individual help in the selection of books. 

Miss Borresen expressed the opinion 
that in the small public Library with a 
circulation of less than a hundred thou- 
sand, the modified Newark system was 
ideal; but that in larger libraries there 
was need of placing more responsibility 
on the borrower in order to prevent ex- 
cessive loss of books and also in order to 
prevent congestion at the delivery desk. 


Second General Session 
Wednesday Evening, October 14 
The president presented Frank Holt, 
Registrar, University of Wisconsin, to 
speak on Youth of Today. Mr. Holt’s ad- 
dress is printed in full in this number 
(see p. 285) 


Third General Session 


Thursday Morning, October 15 
Miss Mary Dousman, Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library, presiding, presented Miss 
Mary K. Reely, Wisconsin Library 
School. Miss Reely’s List of Outstand- 
ing Books of the Year was published in 
the November Library Bulletin. 


Children’s Reading 


Miss Dousman then presented Miss M. 
Louise Hunt, Racine Public Library, as 
leader of the session on Children’s 
Reading: 

Miss Hunt: It is impossible for libra- 
rians to overestimate the value of work 
with children. Library work with chil- 
dren is important of course, for the same 
reasons that every other factor in the en- 
vironment and training of young people 
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is important. It is during these early 
years that the intellectual and cultural 
as well as the physical and moral foun- 
dations are being laid for all the years to 
come. 

During a discussion at New Haven one 
librarian said “The reading of adults is 
a mess anyway. We can’t do much for 
them.” Believe it or not. I am inclined 
to think there is hope even for adults, 
but that statement certainly is not true 
of boys and girls. Every normal child 
has a mind as eager for activity as his 
body and it is the job of the children’s li- 
brarian to find the kinds of books that 
will interest and stimulate thought. Not 
just one kind cf books but the great pos- 
sible variety for the wider the range of 
interests the richer the life that can be 
built around them. 

Just picture the difference between a 
child who grows up learning early to use 
books as tools and who becomes familiar 
with the best that has been written for 
children down thru the ages and a child 
who grows up reading mostly trash or 
nothing at all. The old age of the latter 
is pretty sure to be filled with boredom, 
the former will at least have many inter- 
esting thoughts to live with. 

So it is a very heavy responsibility 
that rests on the shoulders of the chil- 
dren’s librarian. Yet, perhaps it is not 
fair to put all the responsibility on her 
shoulders for the level of children’s work 
in any library can seldom rise above the 
ideals and standards of the chief libra- 
rian and the other appointing powers. 

Miss Hunt introduced Miss Flora E. 
Hottes, Kenosha Public Library, who 
spoke on Modern Competitors of Chil- 
dren’s Reading and How to Meet Them. 


Miss HoTtTes: The dime novel and the 
comic supplement used to be the enemies 
of good reading for children, but the day 
of their danger is past, and now the 
heaviest competitors are the movies, and 
cheap literature of the mystery and west- 
ern thriller type, and the sensational pe- 
riodicals like True Story, True Ro- 
mances, and the like. These all appeal 
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to the young person’s natural love for 
adventure, romance, and the unknown. 


The effects of these very modern con- 
tacts are known to be deleterious, and 
yet they are often more attractive to the 
child than the environmental influences 
which are especially prepared for him, 
as for instance the carefully selected and 
graded books in the public library chil- 
dren’s rooms. We must face this very 
real problem, trying to understand what 
causes at home and abroad have brought 
it about. It will not do merely to decry 
it. We must see what fundamental needs 
in the young people these alluring com- 
petitors seem to fill, and then if possible 
give that need a legitimate nourishment. 
The process should be one of substitution 
rather than opposition, of a gradual re- 
placement of the mediocre for the bad, 
the good for the indifferent, and finally 
the best for the better. It can be done, 
but it takes searching for the proper 
tools, it requires thought, and it is a re- 
sponsibility which can be borne not by 
librarians and teachers alone, but its 
ground work must be in the home with 
the cooperation of parents sincerely in- 
terested in the wholesome character de- 
velopment of their children. 


Miss Esther Friedel, Jefferson Public 
Library, spoke on Case Work in Reading 
Guidance. 


MIss FRIEDEL: Case work in reading 
guidance is to influence good reading 
among children and intermediates so that 
in the years to come we will have men 
and women who find joy and companion- 
ship in good books. Different methods 
have been devised to lead children to 
read best books. These include personal 
advice to individual children, illustrated 
book lists, reading aloud to groups of 
children, clubs and story telling. From 
this group work one finds an occasional 
child whose interest in the better things 
is awakened. This is the librarian’s op- 
portunity. She must know her books so 
well that she can meet the demands of 
her reader and make good literature a 
vital thing to that child. 
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Miss Alice A. Davitt, Racine Public 
Library, concluded the scheduled pro- 
gram with her paper on “The Director of 
Work with Children and Her Staff.” 

Miss Davitt: With the rapid progress 
in children’s work throughout the coun- 
try during the past decade the position 
of Head of Children’s Departments has 
been established in most large and me- 
dium-sized libraries. The title given to 
this position varies, such as Supervisor 
of Children’s Work, Chief of Children’s 
Work, Superintendent of Children’s De- 
partment, or Principal of Children’s De- 
partment. Whatever the title, the organ- 
ization of this department has developed 
in different localities to meet local needs. 
The objectives, though, are the same; the 
desire to establish and to unify stand- 
ards in book selection, to develop meth- 
ods and to direct activities in accordance 
with the policies of the library concerned. 
Librarianship is one of the newest pro- 
fessions and children’s librarianship is 
still newer, so a great responsibility 
rests upon those in charge of children’s 
departments today. The head librarian 
has every right to expect a great deal 
from her director of children’s work for 
she, who realizes the true value of chil- 
dren’s reading, knows that it takes one’s 
time in full, not in part, in order to ex- 
tend the satisfactory type of service 
that every community needs. Children’s 
librarians should have special training 
or experience. This specialization should 
be preceded by a good general education 
—either a full college course or its equiv- 
alent. Aside from these points there are 
many qualifications for successful chil- 
dren’s librarians. These have been out- 
lined in “Library Service for Children” 
by Miss Effie Power, so many in fact that 
we often wonder if we ever can meet all 
these demands. Resourcefulness, suitable 
personality, alertness and health are 
among those most emphasized—person- 
ality being a strong factor in selection of 
students in library school for children’s 
courses. 


At the Mid-year meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in December, 
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1930, the Committee on Librarianship 
had for their discussion the selecting of 
personnel for children’s work, their sta- 
tus in the profession and the type re- 
quested for positions by librarians. Re- 
ports were given from a head of a libra- 
ry school, librarians, and A. L. A. head- 
quarters, and the points desired were the 
same from all three groups. Therefore, 
the first and most essential duty of the 
director is in her selection of staff. Gov- 
erned by the organization of the library 
and the budget she will make a most 
careful selection. As far as possible the 
staff should be trained. 


With the trained staff the director is 
needed mostly as a leader and assists 
with the organization of the children’s 
rooms, seeing to it that they have the 
right relation to the library as a whole. 
The fundamental principles of the libra- 
ry being the same, she will aid the chil- 
dren’s librarian to meet the problems of 
her locality. 


Toward her untrained staff the direc- 
tor has a special responsibility. In many 
places it is possible to give class work in 
children’s literature, story telling, and 
administration, but where this is impos- 
sible much can be done with individual 
training. For the person with little or no 
experience the first need is the building 
of a literary background. This is done 
by constant assignments of reading, both 
juvenile and adult, and by occasional 
meetings where books are discussed. Li- 
brary service and organization must be 
interpreted to them. 

From these untrained workers we se- 
lect future children’s librarians—wheth- 
er or not they enter library schools with 
the ideals of service firmly inculcated is 
the responsibility of the person in charge 
of their training. Training does not end 
here—it should continue until highest 
professional training has been completed. 


Two types of assistants have just been 
discussed. The third type of staff work- 
ing with children is the librarian who is 
in charge of both adult and juvenile 
work. In a library of even fair size, this 
is often unfortunate from both the adult 
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and juvenile points of view. Not every 
one is equipped to do children’s work and 
many are not fitted to do adult work. 
Many do not care to work with children 
for they have trained themselves for cer- 
tain types of adult work, likewise a per- 
son whose sole delight is in working with 
boys and girls feels torn away from the 
work that she cares most to do to that in 
which she is less interested. I do not 
mean to say that she does neither well 
for in most cases she turns out as large a 
volume of satisfactory work as time, 
staff and physical endurance will per- 
mit. Perhaps the time is not far distant 
when the library world will have educat- 
ed the layman to the need of appropria- 
tions adequate to provide enough staff to 
enable the library to give the proper 
service that the public expect and de- 
mand. Then the specialized person will 
not be trying to do the work of many. 


The director of childrens’ work has 
many points of contact with the other 
heads of departments in a library. She 
has specialized in such lines as library 
instruction to students and story telling 
and should be ready to give freely of 
her time and services to all departments. 
She can be and aid to the cataloging de- 
partment, for her reading and usage of 
juvenile books helps her to decide in 
which classification these books can be 
most useful. She in return depends up- 
on the reference department for many 
things. This need of cooperation and use 
of the different departments of a library 
is one strong argument against the sep- 
arate building for children’s libraries. 

The director owes a great deal to her 
staff and her staff to her. When an as- 
signment has been made the children’s 
assistant should be strictly required to 
carry her full share of responsibility for 
maintaining the necessary cooperation. A 
member of the staff may often be called 
upon to uphold with the public library 
policies which are unpleasant to her. 
This duty is almost too obvious to men- 
tion, for these policies and regulations 
have been worked out by experienced li- 
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brarians to whom this responsibility has 
been delegated. 

Departments and branches are not sep- 
arate libraries, but a part of the whole. 
With faithful cooperation the director 
has more chance for leadership and can 
also offer members of her staff greater 
opportunities for self expression. 

The director should be inspirational to 
her staff. She should be able to make 
the great leaders in children’s work, both 
of the past and present, real to her staff. 

Children’s work of today is our inheri- 
tance from those pioneers who created 
this rich background for boys and girls. 
Their standards were high and it is our 
duty to see that we are not influenced by 
the cheap things of life to lower those 
standards. The children’s librarian re- 
alizes that current publications are not 
as necessary to children as to adults and 
will be slow and discriminating in buy- 
ing them. She will be capable of judging 
how far down the ladder toward medi- 
ocrity to go in selecting books from the 
many catalogs and lists. 

In the selection of material for the 
story hour the director will supervise her 
staff as she does in book selection. Only 
stories of value should be told and at no 
time should an assistant or children’s li- 
brarian allow herself to lose sight of the 
real purpose of the story hour. 

Work with parents, schools, bookstores, 
and all social agencies are required of 
the children’s department. The influence 
of the library has rescued many boys 
from the juvenile courts, and the chil- 
dren’s guidance bureau has aided in solv- 
ing some of the library’s difficult disci- 
pline problems. Can we then afford to 
have the children find any book but a 
good book on our shelves. 

The child reacts very quickly to the 
physical arrangement of the room which 
should always be artistic. The director 
should govern all exhibits—posters and 
displays of her department. To make a 
bill board of a room—to use the trite and 
time worn quotations soon causes the 
child merely to glance in place of ob- 
serving and studying. In no way should 
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the director hinder the originality and 
individuality of her staff but she must 
guide it. Not every children’s librarian 
is an artist and posters should be made 
by those who are talented and can do it 
in quickest time. 

The director of work and her staff 
must be informed about all new educa- 
tional movements, and all movements in 
the community by service clubs, churches 
and other organizations for she must 
meet the adult public on acceptable, in- 
telligent basis. 

The director should attempt to make 
the profession attractive to the college 
graduate. Requirements for entrance to 
library schools have been raised so that 
now for the courses in work with chil- 
dren, the entrance requirement minimum 
is two years of college and in the lead- 
ing schools a college degree. 

The director should encourage her 
staff to belong to the Children’s Section 
of the American Library Association for 
here are centered all the forces for the 
advancement of our profession. If we 
feel our place in the library world has 
not as yet received its proper recogni- 
tion, then it is a duty to affiliate with our 
professional organizations to give them 
both moral and financial aid. 

During this period of budget cuts and 
staff reductions and all that happens to 
libraries at such a time as this, let us 
be watchful that the children’s depart- 
ment is not the first to suffer—let us 
prove that we can carry on without new 
books, without additional staff, with our 
standards high and our circulation big. 

Professional cooperation, belief in our 
work and standardization of our tech- 
nique on a high plane will save the chil- 
dren’s librarian for her speciality. 

It will help to keep our courage high, 
to remember that as Phillips Brooks says 
“He who helps a child helps humanity 
with a distinctness, with an immediat- 
ness, which no other help given to human 
creatures in any other stage of their hu- 
man life can possibly give again.” 

Questions and discussion from the floor 
were both helpful and inspiring. 
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Fourth General Session 
Thursday Afternoon, October 15 


Adult Education 


M. S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, presiding, introduced the subject, 
as follows: 


Mr. DuDGEON: As introductory to a 
discussion of The Library and Adult Ed- 
ucation, permit me to call your attention 
to certain conditions which exist in the 
year 1931 and which constitute at once a 
challenge and an unparalleled opportuni- 
ty to libraries. May I enumerate some 
of these conditions? 


1. Never was there so much in print or 
so much that is attractively and readably 
in print as now. 

It is almost literally true that there is 
something in print about everything. 


2. Never was there a time when there 
was so much to learn that was not reg- 
ularly taught in school—or not taught 
when most of those who are now adults 
were in school. 

There is a vast amount of the newer 
knowledge which is now in the transition 
period, more or less in transitory form 
but nevertheless to be found in the li- 
brary. May I suggest some words and 
phrases which connote some of the sub- 
jects that are either so recent or so 
much in transitory form that the library 
is the place where knowledge about them 
is wisely to be sought. 


(a) As to world conditions—Russia, In- 
dia, South Pole, international finance, 
world peace. 

In Science—Aviation, radio, electric- 

ity. 

(c) Economic and industrial conditions 
—development of labor saving ma- 
chines and resulting unemployment, 
the present depression, unemploy- 
ment insurance, vast centralization 
of capital, equitable distribution of 
earnings to labor, transportation of 
products to distinct points where 
needed. 


(b) 


3. Never was there so much leisure. 
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The old twelve-hour day became ten, 
became eight, is sometimes seven, and 
probably a six and five-hour day is not 
far in the distance. The old seven-day 
week has given way to a six-day week, 
to a five and one-half-day week. The 
five-day week is found in places, and we 
may be approaching a four-day week. 

Even the labor of domestic economy is 
yielding to ingenious household equip- 
ment and ingenious forms in which sup- 
plies come. Everybody, even the house- 
wife, has leisure. Vacations are for 
everybody. 

But greatest of all features that at 
this moment increase leisure is, of 
course, involuntary unemployment. 


4, Never was there such deep and 
widespread conviction based upon sound 
educational psychology that maturity and 
middle age, and even old age had its edu- 
cational aptitudes and its ambitions for 
educational attainments. 

Thorndyke has demonstrated that a 
middle-age man can, under stress of his 
needs, learn more rapidly than the youth. 
President Robinson of the University of 
New York decides that adults are better 
students than young people. An eminent 
engineer announces that 19/20 of his 
professional skill and knowledge he at- 
tained by private study and from books 
after he left college. 


5. Never was there such ambition and 
hunger for education among working 
adults and those in the later years of life. 

The Carnegie Survey records that 
more than three million wage earners 
are seeking systematic educational aids; 
that over one million register each year 
in commercial correspondence schools 
alone. 


6. Never was there such recognition of 
the fact that the printed page is a major 
factor even in educational institutions 
where formal instruction is available. 
Never were direct instruction and lec- 
tures so small factors in obtaining an 
education. 

Ames College reports that in five years 
the amount of reading done by its stu- 
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dents was multiplied by four. Swarth- 
more College, in common with a number 
of others, permits its maturer students 
to go through their educational processes 
practically without instruction, with rela- 
tively little guidance, and chiefly through 
individual research and reading. Chicago 
University expects to be in a position to 
grant degrees to men whose entire work 
has been done without formal instruc- 
tion. 


Adult education in the library is not 
something that librarians invented. It is 
not a mechanistic procedure that was in- 
voked to plague librarians. It is nothing 
more nor less than a response on the part 
of the library to meet the demands that 
come from adults who have aptitudes and 
ambitions to secure an education through 
the resources furnished in the library. 

We are too much inclined to think of 
adult education as confined to the read- 
ers ‘advisers’ work, to center about a 
small group of people who are doing spe- 
cialized so-called adult education work. 
As a matter of fact, adult education in 
the library implies the sympathetic un- 
derstanding of this tremendously impor- 
tant educational ambition that exists 
everywhere. It is a response that the en- 
tire staff should make, and in many cases 
is making, to meet a great need recently 
revealed—an effort to supply the intel- 
lectual food for the intellectually hungry. 
Instead of being a procedure emanating 
from one or two persons, it is in its best 
form a spirit that pervades the entire in- 
stitution and demands the consideration 
of every library worker. It results in se- 
quential, systematic reading in every in- 
tellectual field. At its best, it makes of 
every member of the library staff an in- 
telligent and enthusiastic adult educator. 

Mr. Dudgeon then presented Glenn M. 
Lewis, Readers’ Adviser, Minneapolis 
Public Library. 

Mr. Lewis’ paper is printed in full in 
this number. (See p. 288) 

This practical paper was followed by 
reports from librarians on Recent De- 
velopments in Adult Education in Wis- 
consin Libraries. 
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Miss LAaAuRA M. OLSEN, Eau Claire 
Public Library: One or two of the spe- 
cial things the Eau Claire Public Li- 
brary is doing to encourage adult read- 
ers: 


1. Sending a list of about ten books 
on timely subjects to the Chamber of 
Commerce for their bulletin which is 
sent to members once or twice a month. 
The list is an annotated one. We try to 
tell as much about the book in as few 
words as possible. We offer to reserve 
the books by telephone and give our 
phone number. We call attention to any 
new reference book we add as well as 
public documents, etc. Periodicals that 
might interest business men are men- 
tioned, in fact anything we think might 
be of interest even a good mystery story. 


2. Each month we send to the Business 
and Professionel Women’s Club a long- 
er annotated list. The September list 
was on Russia and included the less tech- 
nical economic books as well as travel, 
history and fiction. The October was 
World Friendship and included books 
about various countries. The November 
list will be a general list called The Best 
New Books. It will not be annotated, be- 
cause Dr. LeRoy Arnold of Hamline Uni- 
versity will talk about each book briefly. 
On our Library Lecture Courses we have 
had Dr. Arnold as a speaker on The Best 
New Books each year for the past five 
or six years. His list is very popular. It 
is used as a basis for reading for hun- 
dreds of people in Eau Claire. Besides 
this the list is mailed out by patrons to 
their friends in many parts of the coun- 
try, yes even to the Hawaiian Islands. It 
is used by many as a buying list for 
Christmas. The Eau Claire Books and 
Stationery Company prints all the lists 
we can use free of charge. 


8. One of the most satisfactory things 
we do is our work with the women’s 
groups in the churches. This year we 
are trying to make up a list for the Min- 
isterial Association which we have been 
assured they will recommend to their re- 
spective congregations. We awaited eag- 
erly the list of R. R. Bowker Company 
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called Books For a Changing World, be- 
cause that was the very idea we had in 
mind. We were disappointed to find that 
the list was almost entirely religious 
books and that we would only have about 
twenty-five books out of about one hun- 
dred and fifty titles. Our own list is a 
much broader and inclusive one. For the 
women’s groups we have checked the 
reading lists provided by the various 
church centers and bought those we felt 
would be good additions to our library. 
We have suggested substitutes for the 
others. Some of the groups have a system 
of points and there is keen rivalry. 

In the Congregational church e. g. all 
the women are divided into a number of 
groups which meet once a week except 
for one general meeting of the entire 
membership. The books are reviewed or 
discussed at all the meetings for a part 
of each program. The lists of all the 
churches are posted at the library and 
the books are on reserved shelves. Many 
women outside of the churches read from 
these lists. I am including a Congrega- 
tional church list. 


4. We are making a great effort to in- 
terest parents in books. We have bought 
many of the very best books recommend- 
ed by such organizations as Child Study 
Association of America, National P. T. 
A., White House Conference, etc. Our lo- 
cal P. T. A. and the Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation have cooperated splendidly. We 
have prepared lists and distributed them 
at various meetings held in Eau Claire. 


5. We use all the printed lists avail- 
able, such as the Reading With a Pur- 
pose series, Will Durant’s list, ete. We 
have prepared lists of books for special 
“movies”, such as Trader Horn, Disraeli, 
etc., using the Cleveland copy as a basis. 

Our best results so far have been from 
the lists prepared for women’s groups. 
The responses have been very satisfac- 
tory and the kind of books read makes 
this so worth while. 

The following are lists to which Miss 
Olsen referred: 
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ADVENTURES IN READING 


1. The Christian Message 
Beliefs That Matter. William A. Brown 
Certainty of God. James G. Gilkey 
The Christ of Every Road. E. Stanley Jones 
Concerning the Inner Life. Evelyn Under- 
hill 
The Great Conjecture. Winifred Kirkland 
The Hero in Thy Soul. Arthur J. Gossip 
I Believe. G. A. Studdert-Kennedy 
The Inescapable Christ. Walter R. Bowie 
Love, the Law of Life. Toyohiko Kagawa 
Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion. 
W. R. Inge 
Soul’s Sincere Desire. Glenn Clark 
Christ at the Round Table. Fosdick 
Meaning of Faith. Fosdick 
Meaning of Prayer. Fosdick 
Meaning of Service. Fosdick 
Modern Use of the Bible. Fosdick 
Pilgrimage to Palestine. Fosdick 
Twelve Tests of Character. Fosdick 
2. Social Relations 
Blind Spots. Henry Leiper 
Human Needs and World’s Christianity. F. 
J. McConnell 
Pionering on Social Frontiers. Graham Tay- 
lor 
Which Way Religion. Ward 
Jesus or Christianity. Kirby Page 
Labor Speaks for Itself on Religion. Jerome 
Davis 
Man’s Social Destiny. Charles Ellwood 
My People the Sioux. Chief Standing Bear 
Some Folks Won’t Work. Clinch Calkins 
War as an Instrument of National Policy. 
J. T. Shotwell 
What the Negro Thinks. 
What’s on the Worker’s Mind? 
Williams 
Religion of a Changing World. Silver 
3. World Friendship 
Mexico, a Study of Two Americas. Chase 
The Bantus are Coming. Ray Phillips 
Between the Americas. Jay S. Stowell 
India Looks to her Future. Oscar MacMillan 
Buck 
India on the March. Alden H. Clark 
Hands Around the World. Wallace 
Mexico and Its Heritage. Ernest Gruening 
The People of the Philippines. Frank C. 
Laubach 
Pioneers of Good Will. Harold B. Hunting 
Trailing the Conquistadores. Samuel Guy 
Inman 
Waste-Basket Surgery. Gordon S. Seagrave, 
M. D. 
Mother India. Katherine Mayo 
New Russian Primer. [’lin 
Humanity Uprooted. Hindus 


Robert Moton 
Whiting 


A Message of St. Francis of Assisi. Mackay 

America Comes of Age. Siegfried 

A Son of Mother India Answers. D. G. 
Mukeirji 

Daughters of the Samurai. Sugimoto 
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Frank Higgins, Trail Blazer. Thomas D. 
Whittles 

Shephard of Aintab. Alice S. Riggs 

Mary Slessor of Calabar. W. P. Livingstone 

4. Fiction and Biography 

Wilfred Grenfell. Basil Mathews 

Aggrey of Africa. Edwin W. Smith 

Gandhi of India, His Own Story, edited by 
Charles F. Andrews 

Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years. Har- 
riet C. Brown 

Livingstone. R. J. Campbell 

A Lantern in Her Hand. Bless Streeter Ald- 
rich 

A Labrador Doctor. Sir Wilfrid Grenfell 

Pere Marquette. Agnes Repplier 

Pioneering on Social Frontiers. 
Taylor 

The Second Twenty Years. Jane Addams 

Splendor of God. Honore Morrow 

Vaino, A Boy of New Finland. Julia Davis 
Adams 

Death Comes for the Archbishop. Willa Cath- 
er 

Shadows on the Rock. Willa Cather 

Education of a Princess. Duchess Marie 

East and West. Pearl Buck 

Freedom. W. K. Fisher 

The Good Fellowship. R. C. Schauffler 

Good Earth. Pearl Buck 

Cimarron. Ferber 

Giants in the Earth. Rolvaag 


Graham 


Fiction. 1 point 
Biography. 2 points 

World Friendship. 3 points 
Social Relations. 4 points 
Christian Message. 5 points 


B. P. W. SEPTEMBER BOOK LIST 


Without doubt the eyes of the world are 
today focused more directly upon Russia 
than upon any other country. Her Five 
Year Plan has created much comment and 
some anxiety on the part of all of us. 
Her experiment is so different from any- 
thing any other country has ever tried, 
with emphasis on the material rather 
than on the spiritual side. Dr. Kingsbury 
said at our recent biennial in Richmond 
that it behooved each of us to be informed 
on the situation, and that we could not 
afford to be unwilling to learn both sides 
of the question. 

You will find a number of the latest 
and best books on the Russian problem 
at the Public Library. These give clear 
insight into her proposed plan, her living 
conditions, and her present governmental 
regime. 


The following by Maurice Hindus pres- 
ent very goos pictures of present day 
Russia. Maurice Hindus was born in a 
Russian village under the regime of the 
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Czar, and came to America at the age of 
fourteen. He was educated here at Col- 
gate and Harvard Universities, than be- 
came an outstanding journalist. He re- 
turned to Russia to study the conditions 
under the Soviet regime. His books are 
based upon investigations made during 
six trips to Russia. He is not a propa- 
gandist. The books are: 


Broken Earth. Here the author at- 
tempts to answer the question ‘How is 
the Soviet system acting upon the peas- 
ants and how are the peasants reacting 
to the system?” You can almost see the 
sights and hear the sounds of the Russian 
countryside, and smell the “broken earth”. 


Humanity Uprooted. A commentary on 
the present social situation in Russia. It 
describes the aims of the Soviet policies 
and the reaction of the various elements 
of the Russian population to these poli- 
cies. 


Red Bread. This liberal minded author 
gives you the progress of the socializa- 
tion of agriculture and its advantages 
and disadvantages. Some of this informa- 
tion he derived from his conversations 
with peasants, and it shows also the hu- 
man side. This break with old habits and 
beliefs bewilders the peasants. 


New Russian Primer, by I’lin. This was 
written for Russian children of fourteen 
or thereabouts to acquaint them with the 
Five Year Plan. But it is equally good to 
acquaint adults outside of Russia with 
it. It is a simple presentation of a great 
social experiment. 


Girl in Soviet Russia, by Ardenne de 
Tizac. This French woman gives western 
readers an excellent account of her three 
months stay in Russia. She gives both 
good and bad features of the government. 
Customs and occupations of the people, 


life in cities and villages, government, 
schools, theatres, and marriage are dis- 
cussed. 


Russia Today and Yesterday, by E. J. 
Dillon. Our English author has spent the 
greater part of his life in Russia. He 
contrasts the old Russia with the new. 
He describes the changes brought about 
in education, arts, amusements, govern- 
ment, status of women, and working con- 
ditions. 


Quiet Street, by Michael Ossorgin. In 
a quiet street in Moscow there lived a 
lovable old professor with his grand- 
daughter. This story of the changes 
wrought by the revolution in their cul- 
tured, sheltered lives is told with deep 
understanding and justice. The character 
drawing is especially admirable. 
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Edueation of a Princess, by Marie, 
Grand Duchess of Russia. A cousin of 
Nicolas II tells her own life story. She 
was brought up by her aunt, sister of 
the Empress, within several palaces, yet 
never experienced a natural home life. 
She experienced one tragedy after an- 
other—the banishment of her father, as- 
sassination of her uncle, her marriage 
with Prince William of Sweden, the war, 
the Russian Revolution, and the dissolu- 
tion of the Romanoff family. She is work- 
ing in New York now. 


<9 


Three Pairs of Silk Stockings, by P. 58. 
Romanoff. A story of Moscow today, de- 
picting the helplessness of the life of the 
educated classes under the Soviet. It 
shows that no one can really live happily 
in Russia without a faith of some kind. 

Don’t be discouraged if you do not find 
these books in because they are the books 
every one is reading today. Leave a re- 
serve and you will get them ultimately. 


B. P. W. OCTOBER BOOK LIST 


In this day of rapid travel and com- 
munication no part of the world seems 
so far away, and it behooves us to know 
a little about these other countries for 
world friendship. 

Many of us can not travel te these for- 
eign lands, but we can increase our 
knowledge of these people by reading 
books on the subject. Fiction, as well as 
travel books, biographies, and histories, 
help us to gain a more sympathetic under- 
standing by giving us a picture of the 
life these people live. 

The following suggest a few interest- 
ing books on the subject. 


Good Earth, by Pearl S. Buck. A frank 
story of Chinese peasant life, giving a 
splendid picture of present day China. 
Wang Lung loved the soil, and the story 
takes him through famine and plenty, 
flood and drouth. The author knows her 
subject thoroughly. 


Son of China, by Sheng-Cheng. An inti- 
mate picture of the Chinese people and 
of the changes which have remade the 
East. The author comes from an ancient 
family, and belongs to the scholarly class 
in China. 


Daughter of the Samurai, by Mrs. Etsu 
Sugimoto. How a daughter of feudal 
Japan, living hundreds of years in one 
generation, became a modern American. 
The book is an attempt to explain life in 
Japan to the American people. 

Mahatma Gandhi, by Romain Rolland. 


A sympathetic study of the man, his aims 
and means of achieving them. Rolland is 
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singularly well fitted to understand Gand- 
hi, and the result is one of those rare 
biographies that are not only excellent 
but—something more. 


Ships of Youth, by Mrs. Maud Diver. 
Youth and marriage in modern India, 
dealing with the same characters who ap- 
peared in Wild Bird. The author, who 
was born in the Himalayas, presents a 
good scenic background for her story and 
catches that peculiar spirit of India. 


Romantic Czechoslovakia, by R. M. Mc- 
Bride. A comprehensive account of the 
towns and people of this youthful state 
which stretches across Central Europe, 
and comprises the colorful provinces of 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Slovakia, Ruth- 
enia. 


Jungles Preferred, by Janet Miller. The 
interesting experiences of Dr. Janet Mil- 
ler, an American woman, who was sent 
to the Belgian Congo, Central Africa to 
take charge of a hospital for the treat- 
ment of sleeping sickness. 


Mexico: a Study of Two Americas, by 
Stuart Chase. In it Stuart Chase, famous 
economist and author of Your Money’s 
Worth, compares the two civilizations, one 
founded on handicraft and the other on 
the machine. He has given us a brilliant 
picture of the country beyond the Rio 
Grande. 


Shadows on the Rock, by Willa Cather. 
A beautiful story of the early days in 
Quebec on the order of her book, Death 
Comes for the Archbishop. The charac- 
ters and descriptions of the times are 
vividly portrayed. This is one of those 
satisfying books that one is glad to have 
come upon. 


Mére Marie of the Ursulines: a Study in 
Adventure, by Agnes Repplier. The biog- 
raphy of an Ursuline nun who came from 
France to Quebec in 1639 to found a school 
and orphanage. The latter part of her 
life was spent in teaching French and 
Indian children, and preserving peace. It 
is a delightful interpretation of the nun 
and covers the same period as Cather’s 


Shadows on the Rock. 

Don’t be discouraged if you do not find 
these books in because they are the books 
every one is reading today. Leave a re- 
serve and you will get them ultimately. 


Miss LELIA JANES, Fond du Lac Pub- 
lic Library: Adult education is a com- 
monplace. You have only to look over the 
registration in the correspondence divi- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin to be 
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convinced that almost everyone—at least 
a great majority of the class of Wis- 
consin intelligentsia are studying or 
learning under a plan or system, and, of 
course, that is what education is—read- 
ing and studying under a definite plan or 
outline. 


(1) Libraries are now accustomed to 
receiving lists of books to be checked for 
someone taking a correspondence course. 

(2) The librarian or reference libra- 
rian is always delighted to find material 
or arrange outlines for group readings; 
all this has been done and is still being 
done with the proper reaction. 


(3) A little lower down the scale are 
people who want to get their adult edu- 
cation more easily, and subscribe to the 
Literary Guilds—éefinite books coming 
definite times with definite discussions. 


(4) The American Library Associa- 
tion also has been publishing for a few 
years “Reading with a purpose” courses. 
While many libraries have used these 
books with perfect ease and success, 
those of the intelligentsia consider them 
rather simple. Topic development is too 
brief. 


(5) By way of encouraging people to 
use their brains and study, perhaps a 
longer period for study books would be 
advisable—club extension, the club peri- 
od. Also, books on certain topics, ar- 
ranged and supervised by the reference 
librarian, might be offered for periods of 
two months. 


To touch groups in a little different 
way, there is: 


(a) The 


(b) Telephone girls—managers of tele- 
phone companies are now convinced 
that the telephone girls’ English 
could be improved and are encourag- 
ing study in every way. 


A. A. U. W.—literature group 


For such a group, suggestion is offered 


—use as text Professor Lovett’s Preface 
to fiction, supplemented with five books 


of recent publication. Later enlarge the 
field with a book on criticism—Percy 
Holmes Boynton of the Univ. of Chicago, 
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Challenge of modern criticism, is a 
splendid book to start with. 

Again the radio offers education in so 
many lines (especially education for li- 
brarians) and much in the way of book 
reviews. Forrest Spaulding of Des 
Moines Public Library and Howard 
O’Brien for the Chicago Daily News and 
many others broadcast weekly. 

Broadcasting is still a new and pioneer 
field for librarians. If you have a 
broadcasting station in your city no 
doubt the manager will be glad to have 
you give definite programmes as for 
example: 


Books by Wisconsin authors 
Books too good to miss 
Books that will live 
Newbery prize awards 


Miss NATALIE T. HUHN, Oshkosh Pub- 
lic Library: The effective working order 
of the Reader’s Advisor Department of 
Milwaukee is the aim of our work in 
Adult Education, but the inclination of 
our patrons, the size of the city and of 
our library puts the entire stress on in- 
formality. Since the circulation desk is 
the hub of the library and all requests, 
regardless of the nature of the ques- 
tion are made at this point, all the staff 
must know the routine of enrolling the 
patron, and also, know the courses and 
lists we have and those that we can get, 
if we do not have them. In other words, 
they must know how to talk intelligently 
about the reading courses and lists. Miss 
Marion Zentner has the direct charge of 
the RWAP work. 


In the more formal part of our work 
our patron enrolls in the course chosen 
and indicates how many books, and at 
what stated times he wishes to be noti- 
fied. The books needed are clipped, just 
as we do our reserve books. A card is 
sent notifying the patron that the book 
is waiting for him. If he does not call 
for it within two or three days, he is 
either called by phone or another card 
sent asking whether he does not want 
the book. When the book is called for it 
is entered on his enrollment card and 
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when his course is finished the card is 
withdrawn and filed with other com- 
pleted courses. 


Our first records begin with 1928 and 
according to these there have been slight- 
ly over 200 enrolled, and 163 courses 
completed. At this present moment we 
have 37 enrolled in 33 different courses. 
Some of the uncompleted courses were 
due to removal from city and some, of 
course, to backsliding. Psychology, Ad- 
vertising, Economics, Good English, His- 
tory, Children, Mental Hygiene, Biog- 
raphy, and Biology are most in demand. 
A very interesting point to us is that 
several who enrolled with the first 
RWAP course are reenrolling in other 
courses as fast as a course is finished. 
Then we have few repeaters. 


Such is the formal part of our work, 
but as I have indicated before most of it 
is so informal that no records can be 
kept. Our circulating copies of the 
RWAP courses are kept in the 7 day 
book rack, and judging from the num- 
ber of charges on the cards, the courses 
are read steadily by a wider circle of 
patrons than we have enrolled; and we 
are all the more certain that these 
courses are followed through by the de- 
mand made for the books listed in the 
courses. 


We prepare special lists for those who 
find the RWAP course too difficult or not 
satisfactory for their needs, or on a sub- 
ject not yet coursed by A. L. A. Some 
of the courses this year have been, Study 
of French for a reading knowledge; 
Study of German (2 requests) for a 
speaking knowledge as well as reading; 
Market Gardening for a youth who 
would like to make that his vocation; 
Barbering for a night school class; in- 
vestment for information on the subject 
(the Milwaukee Public Library helped us 
with this) ; Study list for a study leader 
of a club on all fields of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Literature; Printing for a Vocation- 
al School printer; and just another re- 
quest for a lad who is interested in draft- 
ing and expects to go to college as soon 
as financially able. A perpetual course 
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for one of our leading business women on 
the Outstanding and Worthwhile Books 
outside of her profession. 

Most of our publicity is the usual 
kind. We have had and are going to have 
exhibits on different subjects of interest. 
These exhibits differ from the two week- 
ly displays in that they are larger, and 
more elaborate. Our newspaper is very 
generous with its space, and stories fre- 
quently appear on courses, exhibits, dis- 
plays, etc. 

Another form of publicity is with list- 
ing of books of financial interest for one 
of our bank papers, and also a list of 
general books on all subjects in one of 
our lumber organization magazines. 

Systematic reading is fostered in the 
short lists that we mimeograph from 
time to time on all subjects of timely in- 
terests. These are so informal that they 
are eagerly taken as soon as they are put 
out, and they are used because the lists 
come back checked. If we had the time 
and printing facilities we feel certain 
that it would not take long to get some 
of the ones that most need systematic 
reading away from the dribble. We turn 
to all printed lists that we can with 
sighs of relief when they fit our demands, 
and certainly hope that the A. L. A. 
will see its way clear to publish the type 
of courses asked for at the last conven- 
tion. 

This last year we sent the printed fold- 
er listing the RWAP courses accom- 
panied by an explanatory letter to all 
the presidents of clubs, organizations, 
and church groups of the city. Almost 
without exception the groups reported 
that they did not know such courses were 
being offered and that they were very 
much interested. 

Another bit of publicity this last year 
was in connection with our Home Expo- 
sition. A list of our books on home plan- 
ning, making and handicrafts was print- 
ed and distributed with the regular com- 
mercial literature. 

How can we get the timid person who 
needs the library into the building, and 
after that how can we get him to ask the 
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first question for guidance? It seems to 
me that that is the biggest problem of 
Adult Education. Our publicity may go 
on forever, and we may feel that it is 
effective until we hear, “Well, I have 
never been in the library,” and again “I 
don’t like to ask for help”. The only con- 
solation we have is that after the first 
question it is seldom that the second and 
third is not asked of us. But how can we 
get that first one, because until we do no 
matter what we do we are not reaching 
those that need it most. 


Miss CorA FRANTZ, Kenosha Public 
Library: We work through several chan- 
nels in trying to develop contacts with 
adults. Through organizations, study 
clubs, debate clubs, night schools, for- 
eign classes, Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion, public lectures, ete. Work with in- 
dividuals is also stressed. 


Our most recent development has been 
with group study classes at the 
Y. M. C. A. All last winter groups of 
men met to study and discuss various 
topics of interest. It was sort of an open 
forum and any one interested could at- 
tend. The library made bibliographies 
covering the subjects they intended to 
study. They discussed such subjects as: 
The effect of the machine on personality, 
How can a person get more dividends 
from leisure time, How can a person find 
his right vocation, How can crime and 
delinquency be lessened. 


Each week books were selected from 
the bibliographies and were sent to the 
Y. M. C. A. for their meeting. The men 
had an opportunity to examine the books 
and could take them home if they wished. 
Any books not circulated were returned 
to the library the next day. Sometimes 
the instructor would send the men to the 
library for their books to get them in the 
habit of coming to the library. 


On another evening of each week for a 
period of six weeks the Y. M. C. A. con- 
ducted a community institute on Charac- 
ter Education. One hundred fifty men 
and women attended the course. Groups 
were formed such as parents group, 
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teachers, supervisors, church leaders and 
group leaders and there was an instruc- 
tor in charge of each group. The first 
45 minutes of each meeting was given 
over to group discussion and this was 
followed by a lecture by an out of town 
speaker. 


The library furnished a collection of 
books, magazines and pamphlets and cir- 
culated them before and after the lecture 
giving out from 50 to 75 books on each 
evening. Lists of these books were dis- 
tributed to each person in attendance. 
After the institute ended the library 
was requested to keep the display togeth- 
er so they could continue their reading. 
This list of books revised since then is 
being used in connection with the course 
of study in the public schools for use of 
the teachers. 


Prof. Colbert of the University of Wis- 
consin has organized a class among the 
teachers to study Character Education. 


There are several other group study 
classes functioning in Kenosha at the 
present time and they are reading and 
studying along varied lines—The library 
furnishing the books. 


The most recent class is a group of 75 
men and women studying International 
relations. Books are on reserve for them 
at the library and lists of the books have 
been distributed at one of their meetings. 


We have been reaching a great many 
people through these various study class- 
es. If they do not come to us for help we 
get in touch with the leader as soon as 
the group is organized. 


Fifth General Session 


Thursday Evening, October 15 


The president, Mr. Cargill, presiding 

In his Lecture Recital, Lew Sarrett de- 
clared in a most interesting as well as in- 
spiring manner that the human race con- 
tinues to love, laugh and live in spite of 
the negations of some modern day 
authors. Life has zest, meaning and 
beauty as long as one has friends and 
sees the loveliness of nature. 
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Literature changes like clothes and de- 
signs in automobiles. Yesterday’s philos- 
ophy was “God’s in the heaven, all’s 
right with the world!” Tomorrow it 
might be all wrong with the universe. 
“It’s a great life if you don’t weaken” is 
a premise to almost everything in life. 
All isms may fail, but beauty and na- 
ture don’t, and that is the place we get 
our solace and comfort. 


Round Table — Small Libraries 
Thursday Afternoon, October 15 


Miss Helen Mathews, as chairman, re- 
ports as follows: 

The Round Table for smaller libraries 
was held in the club room in the base- 
ment, on Thursday afternoon. About 
fifty librarians gathered to discuss the 
questions which had been submitted. 


The outstanding question was salary 
schedules for full-time assistants on the 
staff, both with and without experience, 
also the pay for the part-time assistant. 
The questions of book thefts, mutilation 
of magazines for school assignments, and 
buying to the best advantage with limit- 
ed book funds were also discussed. There 
was an expression voiced that Miss Reely 
continue the mimeographed sheet of ti- 
tles to appear in the Bulletin. 

The hour proved too short to allow dis- 
cussion of all the questions submitted. 


Round Table — Large Libraries 
Thursday Afternoon, October 15 


Miss Laura Olsen, presiding, presented 
Miss Maybelle G. Bush, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, to discuss 
“Building the Reading Habit.” 

Miss BusH: Psychologists of today 
are convinced that only by providing for 
children the widest possible range of de- 
sirable experiences and by giving them 
opportunities to think for themselves can 
they be enabled to function efficiently in 
this rapidly changing world. 

Reading with understanding is one of 
the main ways of gaining experience for 
we know that through imagination one 
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may live almost as really as in actuality. 
Vicarious experience of the most exten- 
sive nature can be possible then for every 
chid if we can help him to build the read- 
ing habit. 

Most children like to read but often 
they read only stories and material from 
one or two other fields. A plan is being 
followed in several Wisconsin schools 
which aims to introduce children even in 
grade one to books, each of which is de- 
voted entirely to one subject. The read- 
ing of these books is made so satisfying 
that a real interest in the given field of 
information or recreation is awakened. 
It is now possible to secure books on sec- 
ond grade level dealing with the begin- 
nings of almost every subject that peo- 
ple are concerned with, and beyond this 
grade children’s books are abundant, giv- 
ing leads into almost all of the fields of 
human interest. 


The plan referred to provides for the 
establishing in each grade of “centers of 
interest” and for the reading of several 
outstanding books in these given fields, 
covering the major life interests at least 
once during the first six grades. It is 
hoped that pupils who have been thus 
guided into a sufficient experience with 
the different types of books available and 
who have had help in learning how to en- 
joy and profit from reading will continue 
through life to be wide readers, and thus 
be equipped to understand more fully the 
life about them. 


Miss Leila Janes, Fond du Lac Public 
Library, discussed “Building a Library 
Staff.” 


Miss JANES: For the foundation mate- 
rial for a library apprentice class, select 
only Juniors and Seniors of the Senior 
High School, or High School graduates. 


The publicity for this work is done 
through printed signs in the Senior High 
School library, the Main Library, Eng- 
lish teachers, the American University 
Women’s Vocation Forum, and news 
papers. 


The ovject of the course is: 
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For them: 

(1) To attract them to the profession; 
to help them decide whether they would 
like to make library work their profes- 
sion. 

(2) To give them general knowledge 
of the local library; to acquaint them 
with sources of information in the 
library. 

(3) To give them training which will 
help them in other professions—clerical, 
secretarial, and teaching. 

(4) To give them pleasant contacts. 


For us: 

(1) To train a corps of substitutes. 

(2) To train possible candidates for 
definite positions in the library. 

(3) To make friends for the library— 
part of the publicity plan. 

The outline of the course is based upon 
our own Code Book, and the following 
publications: 


Wis. Library School. Apprentice course 
for small libraries 

Bostwick. American Public Library 

Bostwick. Library and Society 

Hopkins. Reference Guides 

Mudge. New guide to reference books 

Wheeler. Library and the community 


Benefit: Selecting, and molding the 
material according to your own ideas, 
and sorting the good from the bad. 


Goal: After five or six weeks of in- 
struction, those who receive a certificate, 
give one hour of service for each hour of 
instruction received. This amounts to 
thirty hours for five weeks, thirty-six 
hours for six weeks, and with 25 appren- 
tices (do not take less than ten candi- 
dates) gives 750-900 hours, which is used 
during the busy winter months, not only 
for extra desk work, but for collating, 
mending, etc. 

Receive: A certificate (this does not 
take the place of a regular school library 
course, only fits them to work in the local 
library) 

Practice work in the library should be- 
gin immediately after finishing the 
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course or receiving the certificate, so 
that apprentices will feel it is part of the 
work of the course. 

I was asked to answer the question— 
How do you keep the departments up-to- 
date? 


The Fond du Lac Public Library 

(1) Requires attendance at staff meet- 
ings—theoretically every 2 weeks. 

(2) Insists on reports on professional 
reading. 

(3) Allows staff to visit other libra- 
ries twice a year, visiting the same de- 
partment as they are working in, and re- 
quires a written report of same. 


Genealogy 

Mr. S. J. Carter, Reference Librarian, 
Milwaukee Public Library, offered the 
following suggestions on Building a Lim- 
ited Collection in Genealogy: 

A collection of genealogical material in 
a medium-sized or small library can, at 
best, be only a nucleus. Careful selection 
is imperative if real usefulness is to be 
attained. 


The kind and amount of service and 
research to be afforded those who are 
“looking up” a family can only be de- 
termined on the basis of time available, 
type of collection and ability of the libra- 
rian. 

TYPES OF MATERIAL IN A GENEALOGICAL 

COLLECTION 


1. Monographs on single families (or re- 
lated families) 
2. Compilations of varying degrees of in- 
clusiveness. 
Hotten, J. C. Original lists of persons of 
quality. Boston, 1874. 
Marshall, G. W. Genealogist’s guide. Bill- 


ing, 1903. 
Mackenzie. Colonial families of the 
U. S. A. vols. 1-7, published 1908- 


(vol. 7 ed. by N. O. Rhoads) 

Savage, J. Genealogical dictionary of the 
first settlers of New England. Little, 
1860-62.0.p. 

U. S. Bur. of the Census. Heads of fam- 
ilies at the first census, 1790. 1907-09. 
12v. 

Virkus, F. A. Compendium of American 
Genealogy, v. 1-4, 1925-30. 


3. Manuals of Heraldry and Genealogy. 
Burke, Sir J. B. Peerage and baronetage. 
Annual, 
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Landed Gentry. Compare Debrett 





and Dodd, both less inclusive, and 
cheaper, 

Bolton, C. K. Bolton’s American Armory. 
Faxon, 1927. 

Zieber, E. Heraldry in America. Baily, 
1909. 


Fairbairn, J. Book of Crests. 2 vols. 1892. 


4. Genealogical Periodicals. 

New England Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Register, 1847-date. 

New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record, 1870-date. 

Mayflower Descendant. 1899-date. 
Virginia Magazine of History and Bi- 
ography, 1893-date. 

Pennsylvania Magazine. 

Journal of American History. 

Americana. 1906-date. 

5. Local Histories. 
Either of library’s own state and com- 
munity or of other states providing 
most useful material. 
6. Historical Society Publications. 

As Wis. State Hist. Soc. “Collections.” 
7. Newspaper Clippings. 
8. Handbooks on making of a genealogy. 

Jacobus, D. L. Genealogy as pastime 
and profession. 1930. 

Stiles, H. R. Handbook of practical sug- 
gestions for the use of students in 
genealogy. 1899. 

Phillimore. How to write the history of 
a family. 1887. Suppl. 1900. 

9. Guides to Heraldry. 

Fox-Davies, A. C. Complete guide to 
heraldry. rev. ed. 1925. 

Grant, Francis J. Manual of Heraldry. 
1914. 

Abbott, W. H. Heraldry illustrated. (Spe- 
cially valuable for “glossary’’) 

10. Directory. 

Marvin, G. R. 
1931. 

Gives names and addresses of family 
associations, genealogical libraries, and 
professional genealogists. 


1877-date. 
1907-date. 


Genealogical Directory 


It is of very practical value to make 
“Analyticals” as freely as possible for all 
material of importance wherever found. 
The Milwaukee Public Library has a 
Reference file of data arranged by fami- 
lies and also by states. This has been 
built up, in part, by the indexing of local 
histories and genealogical periodicals 
such as “Americana”, Journal of Ameri- 
can History, ete. 

Miss Margaret Reynolds, Librarian, 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwau- 
kee, concluded this program as scheduled. 
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In her talk on Business Builders, 
(which is presented in full in the Li- 
brary Journal for November 15, 1931), 
Miss Reynolds mentioned sources that or- 
dinarily would not come to the desk of 
the librarian in the smaller communi- 
ties, including the following sources and 
periodicals: 

Herb, M. I. Business and Banking Periodi- 
cals Reviewing the Business Situation. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Wash- 
ington. 1931. 

Nichols, Ruth, Wuchter, Sue, and Savage, 
Virginia. Sources of Investment Informa- 
tion. Investment Bankers Association, 33 
South Clark Street, Chicago. 1930. $ .10. 

Nichols, Ruth, Wuchter, Sue, and Savage, 
Virginia. Following the Trend of Busi- 
ness. Investment Bankers Association, 33 
South Clark Street, Chicago. 1931. $ .10. 

The Bank Library. American Bankers Asso- 


ciation, 22 East Fortieth Street, New 
York. 1930. $ .10. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. Wil- 


liam B. Dana Company, 25 Spruce Street, 
New York. $10.00. 


The Annalist. New York Times Company, 
Times Square, New York. $7.00. 


Available free material issued by va- 
rious institutions was stressed as being 
of value for debating by high school stu- 
dents, for current event talks by club 
women and as bait for business men. II- 
lustrations of this type of material are: 
Ayres, Leonard. American Industrial Activi- 

ty Since 1854. Cleveland Trust Company. 

Cleveland. 1931. 

Ayres, Leonard. American Business Activi- 
ty Since 1790. Cleveland Trust Company. 

Cleveland. 1931. 


The speaker quoting John Cotton 
Dana, “Print is the cheapest mind open- 
er and the best,” concluded by suggesting 
the following books on business that 
would interest the whole family, not 
merely the business man: 

(The) Woman and Her 
1926. $1.50. 


S. Common Sense of Money 
Simon & Schuster. 1924. 


Fraser, Elizabeth. 
Money. Doran. 

Rukeyser, M. 
and Investments. 
$2.85. 

Jordan, D. F. Jordan on Investments. 
tice-Hall. 1924. $4.00. 

Gilman, Stephen. 
ments. Ronald. 


Pren- 


Analyzing Financial State- 
1925. $3.50. 
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Guthmann, H. G. Analysis of Financial 
Statements. Prentice-Hall. 1925. $5.00. 
Kent, F. C. Mathematical Principles of Fi- 
nance. McGraw-Hill. 1924. $4.00. 

Cartinhour. G. T. Branch, Group and Chain 
Banking. Macmillan. 1931. $4.50. 

Paish, Sir George. (The) Way to Recovery. 
Putnam. 1931. $2.00. 

Ely, R. T. Hard Times. 
$1.75. 

Donham, W. B. Business Adrift. Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill. 1931. $2.50. 

Scott, W. D. Influencing Men in Business. 
Ronald. cl928. $2.50. 8rd edition. 


Macmillan. 1931. 


There did not seem to be sufficient time 
allotted to cover the problems confront- 
ing this group. 


Round Table — Reference Work 
Friday Morning, October 16 


Mrs. Winifred Davis, Wisconsin Libra- 
ry School, presiding, introduced the gen- 
eral subject, as follows: 

The new methods of study and teach- 
ing are making increased demands upon 
our libraries, school and public. In our 
public libraries the problem is to meet 
the demands of the young people in their 
reference use of the library without sac- 
rificing or infringing upon the reference 
work with adults. 

It goes back to our providing and 
establishing adequate machinery so that 
our boys and girls will learn to work in a 
well organized library, and to be con- 
scious of a nicely articulating machine. 
This, in itself, is a factor in the educa- 
tional program. 

We are having the discussion from the 
points of view of the public library 
which has its reference department and 
reference librarian, the small public li- 
brary where the librarian must do all of 
the work, and where there is a large de- 
mand from the boys and girls, and then 
from the school librarian, who recognizes 
the possibilities of a nice cooperation be- 
tween the school library and the public 
library. 

Miss Sarah Lamb, La Crosse Public 
Library, said on Youth and Its Refer- 
ence Questions: 
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“Empty your purse into your head 
and then no one can take it from you” is 
an old adage. However, in these days of 
lean purses, it puts additional responsi- 
bility upon the allied educational forces. 
Introducing young people to sources of 
information, as reference librarian in a 
public library, is a mighty busy but in- 
triguing job. Questions must be classi- 
fied, standard tools must be used, but 
each student must be given individual 
consideration. 


Mrs. Davis then presented Miss 
Churchill, Delavan Public Library, to 
discuss School Reference Work and the 
Small Library. 


Miss CHURCHILL: The small town 
public library may be regarded as an ex- 
pansive reference department for the 
school library. The nature of this serv- 
ice will depend on the type of community, 
the relations existing between library 
and schools, common or independent jur- 
isdiction over the two, the completeness 
of school reference equipment, and the 
type of teaching done. Such service need 
not be limited to the so-called “reference 
collection”, but may embrace the entire 
book, periodical, pamphlet, and picture 
resouces of the institution. 


Miss Leila T. Johnson, librarian of the 
Baraboo High School, continued on “Our 
Nearest Neighbor, the Public Library.” 

Miss JOHNSON: It is the purpose of 
this short talk to enumerate from our 
own experience definite ways in which 
the high school library and the public li- 
brary may co-operate: 

1. Until our magazine list warranted 
our subscribing for the Readers’ Guide, 
the public library gave us their back 
numbers whenever a new cumulation was 
received. Now in the same manner we 
are the recipients of the Book Review Di- 
gest. 

2. When the public library had a 
charging tray built into their loan desk, 
we fell heir to one of their discarded 
charging trays which we are still using. 

8. We buy each issue of the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries, but 
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we borrow the last A. L. A. Catalog 
when occasion demands. 

4. The two libraries try to supplement 
each other in their book buying. We buy 
lightly of fiction, while the public library 
depends on us to purchase most of the 
reference material in the special high 
school subjects. 

5. And last of all there is the mutual 
help that comes from consultation con- 
cerning some of the problems which we 
have in common. 

This session concluded with a very 
helpful discussion from the floor. 


Round Table — Hospital Library Service 
Friday Morning, October 16 


Mrs. Lillian Barry, Milwaukee Public 
Library, as chairman, reports as fol- 
lows: 

The Hospital Library Round Table 
met from 9 to 10 A. M., Friday, October 
16th. 

Representatives whose libraries in the 
state extend this specialized service at- 
tended. Also the librarian of the Nation- 
al Home, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and a 
guest representative from Muirdale Sani- 
tarium were present. 

Among the varied topics discussed 
were “Success in encouraging and car- 
rying out reading courses among hospital 
personnel” and “Making facilities of li- 
brary service known to foreigners.” 





The reports on the District Confer- 
ences will be published in the next issue 
of the Bulletin. 


Sixth General Session 


Business Meeting 
October 16 


Fortieth Annual Business Meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association called to 
order by the president, J. V. Cargill, Fri- 
day morning, 10:00 A. M., October 16. 

By motion, reading of minutes of the 
previous meeting was omitted. 

No report was submitted from, and no 
action taken last year on the Certifica- 
tion Committee. Miss Mary Smith sent 
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in her resignation, hence the president 
had two appointments to make. The new 
appointments were not made in time to 
permit the Committee to prepare a re- 
port. Miss Leila Janes, Fond du Lac, and 
Miss Clara Lindsley, Waupun, were ap- 
pointed to serve with Mrs. Kohli on the 
Certification committee. 


The report of the Auditing Committee 
that the books had been examined and 
found correct was approved and placed 
on file. The treasurer gave only a partial 
report, since bills were not all in. 


The chairman appointed Miss Sybel 
Schuette to succeed Miss Martin on the 
Washington Bicentennial Committee. 

The following report of the Resolutions 
Committee, composed of Natalie T. 
Huhn, Oshkosh, Mary E. Corson, Wauke- 
sha, and Cora M. Frantz, Kenosha, 
Chairman, was adopted: 


Resolved, That the Wisconsin Library 
Association express its sincere thanks to 
the Milwaukee Library Board, Milwau- 
kee Public Library and Association of 
Commerce for the cordial welcome ex- 
tended the delegates of the 40th annual 
conference; to the Pfister Hotel for its 
careful provisions made for the comfort 
of all; to the newspapers for publicity; 
to the Democrat Printing Company for 
the programs; and to the exhibitors for 
their most helpful displays. 


Resolved, That thanks be extended to 
officers who planned such a splendid pro- 
gram and to individuals who made valu- 
able contributions to make the program a 
success. 


WHEREAS, The present economic de- 
pression with its accompanying unem- 
ployment has affected the libraries 
throughout the State of Wisconsin by 
stimulating a demand for library serv- 
ice, and increasing the circulation of 
books. 


We, therefore, ask the members of the 
Wisconsin Library Association to call 
these facts to the attention of all public 
officials of counties, cities and towns, and 
urge them to allow no reduction of ap- 
propriation for books or service, but to 
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continue to maintain the libraries of the 
State in their full efficiency in this time 
of need. 


WHEREAS, The Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation has lost in death Miss De- 
borah B. Martin, librarian of Green Bay, 
Miss Gertrude J. Noyes, librarian of 
Lake Geneva, Miss Edna Adams of the 
Historical Library and Miss Josephine 
Kulzick, assistant of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library, earnest and active contribu- 
tors to the library development of Wis- 
consin. 


Be it resolved, That at this time we 
pay tribute to them; that their many 
years of faithful service be held in grate- 
ful remembrance and that with heartfelt 
sympathy we express the loss to this As- 
sociation and to their respective com- 
munities. 

The Nominating Committee, composed 
of M. Louise Hunt, Racine, Chairman, 
Irene Newman, Madison, Nellie B. Mc- 
Alpin, Beloit, Mary E. Porter, Portage, 
and Josephine Hargrave, Ripon, submit- 
ted the following report: 

The Nominating Committee presents 
for the action of the Association the fol- 
lowing nominations for the coming year: 
President. Miss Cora M. Frantz, Kenosha 


Vice-President. Miss Natalie T. Huhn, 


Oshkosh 

Secretary. Miss Clara L. Lindsley, Wau- 
pun 

Treasurer. Miss Margaret Reynolds, 


First Wisconsin National Bank Li- 
brary, Milwaukee 


The president called for nominations 
from the floor. Since there were no fur- 
ther nominations, the report was accept- 
ed and the secretary was instructed to 
cast a unanimous ballot for slate as sub- 
mitted. 


Miss Day, Appleton Public Library, 
extended a cordial invitation to the As- 
sociation to hold its forty-first annual 
meeting in that city. 

The secretary read telegrams received 
from Mayor Goodlad, the Association of 
Commerce and the Appleton business 
men. 
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The invitation was unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

There was some discussion on the date 
for the next meeting. It was voted, how- 
ever, to leave it to the incoming board 
with the suggestion that the second and 
third Thursday, Friday and Saturday be 
avoided because of the Northeastern 
Teachers Association meeting on those 
dates. It was also suggested that it 
might be well to avoid the second week 
in October, since the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and the Eastern 
Star have their state meetings that week. 

In accordance with the president’s sug- 
gestion, motion was carried for a special 
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committee to be known as the Policy 
Committee, and composed of the presi- 
dent and the four preceding presidents 
with the secretary of the Library Com- 
mission serving in an advisory capacity. 

The Registration Committee reported 
a registration of 279. 

No further business—meeting ad- 
journed. 


ALMERE L. Scott, Secretary. 
At a meeting of the Executive Board it 


was voted to hold the 1932 convention of 
the W. L. A. in Appleton. 


CLARA L. LINDSLEY, Secretary. 





MODERN YOUTH AND A LIFE CAREER MOTIVE 
By Frank Holt 


As one who has worked for almost a 
quarter of a century in the field of public 
education in Wisconsin and at every level 
from the kindergarten to the university I 
have come to realize, as the result of 
thousands of contacts with parents that 
nothing amounts to very much after all 
if youth makes a mess of things. 


In the light of this realization I want 
to suggest something of the significant 
responsibility and opportunity which con- 
fronts education to help parents, togeth- 
er with their sons and daughters, to re- 
alize the necessity of beginning early to 
think in terms of a future status in life 
and from the very start to consider edu- 
cational opportunity, not as a long 
chance speculation but as a carefully 
planned investment. 


Nothing is more obvious than the fact 
that parents have a peculiar faith in ed- 
ucation. From the earliest colonial times 
this faith has been evident. The New 
England colonist prescribed a school for 
every community of 50 householders, and 
Harvard was established in a community 
of 4000 souls. The Ordinance of 1787, 


with the opening of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, assured the development and 
maintenance of a program of public edu- 
cation equally free and open to all. The 
church, commerce, industry and agricul- 
ture have provided for education. Educa- 
tion has been the one collective passion of 
all America. 


In the State of Wisconsin, in the day 
when I was graduated from a Wisconsin 
high school, there were but 20,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in all of the high schools 
of the state. That was less than 13% of 
the boys and girls of high school age. In 
June, 1930, when my son received his di- 
ploma from a Wisconsin high school, 
there were over 100,000 young people in 
our secondary schools, over 55% of the 
population of high school age. At the 
same rate of increase the year 1940 will 
find 85% of the youth of high school age 
enrolled in the secondary schools of the 
commonwealth. 


In the year when I received a diploma 
from the state university, there were 
fewer than three thousand students en- 
rolled; this year, when my son enters as 
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a freshman there are over 9,000 students 
in that institution. Similar increases are 
recorded for the other institutions of 
higher learning in Wisconsin. 

Twenty-five years ago the population 
of Wisconsin was approximately 2,230,- 
000. Today it is not quite 3,000,000, an 
increase of about 33%. During the same 
period, high school enrollment in Wiscon- 
sin has increased over 400% and the 
number of high school graduates over 
500%. 

It is apparent, as I have said, that the 
typical American parent believes in edu- 
cation and is willing to be taxed for its 
support—is willing to provide the eco- 
nomic and social leisure for an ever ex- 
panding period of preparation. Indeed, 
the parent himself, in millions of in- 
stances, is willing to give of his time and 
means in order that he may further his 
own education. The hundreds of thou- 
sands of self-supporting students in 
American high schools and colleges today 
vigorously attest to the desire on the 
part of themselves and their families for 
an education. Every college dean in 
America can tell endless stories of sacri- 
fices that are being made by students on 
every campus in order that they may get 
an education. 


Is this faith which is so apparent 
justified? True, there have always been 
critics of our whole educational process. 
It is amazing, that in spite of the stream 
of criticism which has accompanied edu- 
cational progress from its beginnings the 
faith of American parents in the hoped 
for outcomes of education has not fal- 
tered but has become stronger and more 
confident. Parents continue to send their 
children, in greatly increasing numbers, 
on to high school and to college in the 
hope, and with the belief that it is a good 
thing. Parents want to do better for 
their children than their parents were 
able to do for them and not knowing how 
to solve the problem they send their chil- 
dren on to school confident that education 
will solve the problem for them and so 
we have today the problem of the thou- 
sands of young people who stand upon 
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the threshold of graduation from high 
school or college and who rather helpless- 
ly raise the question, “Where do we go 
from here?” 


Probably the outstanding contribution 
of the scientific movement in the field of 
education during the past decade is the 
evidence which indicates the necessity of 
recognizing individual differences. We 
know that all human being have special 
native aptitudes and interests, that not 
any two students in our schools are 
identically endowed and that most of 
them differ markedly from the rest in 
native capacity and special endowment. 
In spite of this situation one cannot fail 
to be impressed by the fact that the great 
majority of students in our Junior and 
Senior High Schools are pursuing their 
courses actuated by one of three motives, 
no one of which can be considered satis- 
factory. These motives are: first, to sat- 
isfy requirements which will assure them 
the much coveted diploma; second, be- 
cause of the assumption that if a diploma 
is secured adequate preparation for a life 
career is assured; and third, that a high 
school diploma creates the possibility of 
admission to college. One is confronted 
by a similar situation among the stu- 
dent body of our coleges. Too many of 
them approach the opportunities of a col- 
lege career either motivated only by a de- 
sire to satisfy the requirements set forth 
as necessary to receive a degree or moti- 
vated by the assumption that a college 
diploma is an insurance policy guaran- 
teeing success in life. 


It is disconcerting when one analyzes 
the effect upon the attitude of either high 
school or college student toward his 
work as the result of the motives which 
seem to dominate. What dynamic incen- 
tive to superior achievement can there 
be when the primary motive is to satisfy 
requirements merely because they are re- 
quirements and when mediocre accom- 
plishment (following a line of least re- 
sistance) assures attainment of the same 
goal? 

I visited a secondary school in Wiscon- 
sin recently which is administered by a 
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principal and a faculty who are pos- 
sessed of an educational philosophy 
which is based upon a recognition of in- 
dividual differences. In this particular 
school I found that not every student was 
thinking in terms of a college career and 
that those who were definitely committed 
to some other type of career, following 
the completion of a high school course, 
did not feel that there was any onus con- 
nected with the fact that they possessed 
abilities which were not of the special 
type which would predict success in col- 
lege. It had been the policy of the school, 
for a number of years, to gather and 
tabulate a very comprehensive quantity 
of information about each of its pupils 
and to very frankly consider with parent 
and child the native ability and aptitude 
of the individual child and advise with 
parents concerning the offerings of the 
school which would be most significant to 
the future of the student concerned. 


I found, for instance, a student who 
had early decided upon a course in an en- 
gineering college diverted to another 
field upon the basis of information 
brought to him and his parent that a sig- 
nificant weakness in mathematics doomed 
him to probable failure if an engineering 
course should be attempted. On the other 
hand, I found the cases of several young 
people whose parents had not thought of 
a college career, but these young people 
were not preparing definitely for college 
because the analysis of the school, trans- 
ferred to parent, indicated the students 
to be of superior college ability and to 
be interested in that special kind of op- 
portunity. 


Needless to say that high school was 
characterized by a magnificent and un- 
usual spirit of fine student activity. The 
motives of that student body were sig- 
nificant to them because they looked be- 
yond their school life and felt that their 
school activities had some very definite 
bearing upon their future careers. 


I have suggested the problem of mo- 
tive as it is involved in the reaction of 
the student in college. President Angell 
of Yale recently said, “It is an extra- 
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ordinary circumstance that so large a 
portion of our students come up to the 
spring of their senior year with little or 
no plan for the future, with no decision 
as to the field of work which they will 
enter and frequently with little or no 
knowledge of what opportunties are of- 
fered by the world of affairs to the col- 
lege graduate.” May there not here be 
some suggestion which will explain a 
considerable portion of the tragic mor- 
tality in our modern colleges? I am in- 
clined to believe that the number of stu- 
dents capable of doing good work who 
leave our colleges before completing a 
course is as great as the number who 
leave because of inability to meet stand- 
ards and requirements. We say that they 
loaf, and they do; we claim that they are 
not interested, and they are not. I talk 
to many of them and I find that they re- 
act about as did the slavey in “Third 
Floor Back” who, when confronted by the 
uncertainties and perplexities of life 
turned rather hopelessly to some one and 
said, “What’s the meaning of all this, 
what’s it all about?” 


I am suggesting that too many of our 
young men and women leave our high 
schools and are sent to college merely be- 
cause it seems to be the thing to do. I 
am certain that too few go to college 
with any sufficient appreciation of the 
significance of a college training as it ef- 
fects a definite activity in life. Contrast 
the attitude toward his work and the re- 
gard for significant achievement of the 
student in a technical or professional 
school where a life career purpose dom- 
inates with the attitude and regard for 
achievement of the student in the gen- 
eral course whose motive is merely to se- 
cure a degree. In the professional or 
technical school you find an atmosphere 
of eager industry on the part of the 
great majority. In the college where the 
motive is so frequently the acquisition of 
a degree the spirit is too frequently one 
of actual resistance. 

A very wise philosopher has reminded 
us that as we plan our educational pro- 
gram we will never get anywhere except 
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by accident unless we know where we are 
going. Educational guidance and life ad- 
visement of the youth of Wisconsin, as I 
understand it, seeks, among other things, 
to establish life career motives in terms 
of two objectives; first, to imbue every 
boy and girl with a realization that as a 
recipient of the offerings of education at 
public expense, he will be indebted to any 
community in which he may live or work 
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and obligated to contribute to the best of 
his ability and training to its general 
welfare, second, every boy and girl is to 
be encouraged to establish an intelligent 
personal life career motive upon the ba- 
sis of individual aptitude and to seriously 
take advantage of such types of training 
as are offered for the maximum develop- 
ment of his native ability. 





THE LIBRARY AND ADULT EDUCATION 
By Glenn M. Lewis 


“T feel that I should read something 
educational. Although I read many cur- 
rent books, I don’t get anything from 
them. My friends talk about things I 
know nothing of. What I want is a gen- 
eral course that will supplement my two 
years in the Anoka high school.” So said 
a woman of thirty-odd years to me yes- 
terday. There was no doubt of the seri- 
ousness of her ambition. She had the 
winter ahead of her with plenty of time 
for reading, and she was going to make 
the best of the opportunity to supple- 
ment her education and fill in all the 
gaps of her previous schooling. 

When we learn that a recent survey of 
radio listeners and their interests dis- 
closed that out of 1000 mothers and 
housewives, 508 preferred Amos and 
Andy to all other topics over the air, 
such an aim is not as futile after all. 
This reader’s problem, not an unusual 
one, is typical of the kind of requests 
presented to a Reader’s Adviser. Cul- 
ture, a liberal education, reading what 
others read, topics for a dinner conver- 
sation, a new avocation or vocation, are 
the objectives of a great many readers. 

What shall be the province of the ad- 
viser in a public library, large cr small? 
Shall he merely make suggestions, writ- 
ten or oral? Shall he adopt the role of 
the mentor and show what must be done? 
Take it or leave it. Shall he assume some 
of the functions of the teacher and at- 
tempt to lead the readers? Shall he 


train himself to give vocational advice? 
These are some of the questions every 
adviser asks himself, I suppose, and 
which he tries to answer as his work 
carries along. 

For a few moments I intend to indicate 
briefly the physical position of this read- 
ers’ service in the library, the kind of 
books bought for the public, and its re- 
lation to other library departments and 
to outside organizations. 

Readily accessible from the Circulation 

Department, the advisory service of the 
Minneapolis Public Library is located in 
the Open Shelf room. In this room of 
several thousand volumes with chairs 
for seventy-five people are congregated 
the browsers: persons who come for re- 
cent fiction and non-fiction to take home, 
or for a few hours with a novel or travel 
book—a mixed public, men and women, 
young and old, educated and uneducated, 
most of them uncertain of what they do 
want. It is fallow ground for the Ad- 
visory service. A large sign over the 
desk indicating the nature of the work 
invites questions and conferences. By 
means of the placing of desks and 
shelves, this bureau or office is planned to 
be open enough to have an hospitable 
ront and still provide some degree of 
quiet and privacy for those who wish an 
interview. The shelves have space for a 
relatively large collection of texts, read- 
able books, and tools for the person com- 
posing courses. 
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The chief purpose in buying books for 
this division has been to provide first 
books in many fields and to support the 
Reading with a Purpose courses pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion. As a secondary aim we have stocked 
such interesting titles as would prove 
stimulating to many different tastes. 
Duguid’s Green Hell, Berge’s Pearl 
Diver, Catherine Anthony’s Queen Eliz- 
abeth, A Daughter of the Samurai by 
Sugimoto, Wiggam’s The marks of an 
educated men, Martin’s The meaning of 
a liberal education, Russell’s Conquest of 
happiness, Overstreet’s The enduring 
quest; a search for a philosophy of life, 
Larrabee’s “What philosophy is, New- 
man’s The world of nature and of man, 
are some of the books that have proved 
generally popular with our clients. 

Of the well known Reading with a 
Purpose courses I need say nothing ex- 
cept that we have depended chiefly on 
other departments for the more special- 
ized books therein listed and have bought 


largely in the academic fields, his- 
tory, literature, politics, philosophy, 
psychology. 


In what I term the first-book group, it 
is necessary to have on hand a good 
many simple texts in addition to those 
named in Miss Felsenthal’s excellent list 
of Readable Books. Although Dana’s 
Arithmetic made easy may not conform 
to the standards of the orthodox text, it 
will serve well the student with only a 
few grades to his credit. Palmer’s 
Practical mathematics for home study, 
being the essentials of arithmetic, ge- 
ometry, algebra and trigonometry, will 
help the better prepared. Philip S. Allen 
of the University of Chicago has edited 
a series entitled French without a teach- 
er, German without a teacher, including 
also Spanish and Italian texts. These are 
particularly helpful, I find, for the per- 
son who expects to learn a language well 
enough to read it. As supplementary 
books for the one who has had some 
formal language study and who wishes to 
renew his acquaintance, Brush up your 
French by Hartog, and Brush up your 
German by Grundy, are what their titles 
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imply. New texts for students in Span- 
ish, by Friedman and others, Spanish 
book I and book II, in the few cases tried 
have already won some enthusiastic stu- 
dents. 

Among the most useful books in Eng- 
lish grammar and usage, I would name 
the Century vocabulary builder in the 
Century Handbooks, rather formal but 
very thorough, Self-aids in essentials of 
grammatical usage by O’Rourke, partic- 
ularly valuable for home study because 
of the key at the back for correcting the 
exercises; J. T. Baker’s Correct English 
and simplified grammar easily consulted 
and understood; Pitfalls in English by 
Hadida gives the wrong way and right 
way of numerous expressions; Hoover 
and Carleton’s Learning to write, a sim- 
ple rhetoric written by Columbia in- 
structors for home correspondence study; 
Talking well by Harrington and Fulton; 
Clapp and Kane’s How to talk, bulky 
but having especial appeal to the busi- 
ness man; Lillian Eichler’s Well bred 
English, particularly liked for its read- 
able qualities. Besides these last three 
books which help not only the person who 
wishes to speak well in public but also 
the person who thinks his conversational 
style may be improved, I recommend 
Barrington Hall’s Modern conversation 
and R. E. Rogers’ How to be interesting. 
In a very general way these titles indi- 
cate the kinds of books found useful, but 
to them should be added, if time permit- 
ted, several in psychology, salesmanship, 
philosophy, economics, and history. 

The relation of the Readers’ Service 
to other departments within the library 
may be sketched in briefly. Since all as- 
sistants are aware of the kind of work 
the advisers do, their problem is one of 
discrimination in sending people to us. 
Branches, business house, and hospital 
services may send in requests, but or- 
dinarily in the central library, the read- 
er is personally conducted to the desk. 
For the preparation of courses in art or 
technical subjects, department heads and 
assistants having a specialty, frequent- 
ly suggest and recommend appropriate 
titles. 
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The methods of contact outside the li- 
brary both for work and publicity de- 
pend on the nature of the community. 
Minneapolis like Milwaukee is fortunate 
in having many educational institutions 
within the city limits, to enumerate a 
few of the outstanding: the University 
of Minnesota with extension and home 
correspondence divisions, a progressive 
public school system helding night classes 
and sponsoring group study outside the 
class room, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. both having schools and lectures, 
an Art Museum, the staff of which give 
lectures and talks at regular intervals, 
Dunwoody Institute, an endowed voca- 
tional school. 

The real problem in Minneapolis has 
been to coordinate the non-profit making 
organizations, such as those mentioned 
and the many clubs and societies having 
an educational aim, in order to avoid 
duplication of activities and to centralize 
effort in making future programs. The 
Minneapolis Council for Adult Education 
is now in its third year. Through the af- 
filiation of the library with this organi- 
zation some new efforts in adult educa- 
tion are under way. Sponsored by the 
Council, the Public Forum held in the li- 
brary on Sunday afternoons and ad- 
dressed by University instructors and 
other leaders in educational fields has 
been very popular in the past year with 
as many as four hundred in attendance. 


Another means of group instruction is 
the public book review held in the library 
Wednesdays at half past four for teach- 
ers, housewives and others who can at- 
tend. At these meetings members of the 
staff take turns in reviewing outstand- 
ing current books. 

Both groups have provided patrons for 
the advisory service, people who have 
been stimulated to read chiefly for cul- 
tural ends. 


The readers’ advisers have had many 
opportunities to talk before parent teach- 
er meetings, study groups in settlement 
houses, clubs, hospitals, and labor groups. 
Usually such talks take the form of pub- 
licity for the service. With a group of 
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nurses at the University Hospital, a 
course in literary appreciation was dis- 
cussed. The nurses joined in the discus- 
sion, tastes were argued, and the result 
was a renewed interest in things not 
closely relating to nursing—and more 
work for the adviser. 


Our bulletin board in a commanding 
position at the head of the stairway 
leading to the main floor, deserves some 
mention. It is designed to advertise the 
service and at the same time call atten- 
tion to educational courses and lectures, 
institutes, forums, worthwhile plays, 
musical programs and the like. It is con- 
structed in such a fashion that the head- 
ings: Lectures, Exhibits, Drama, Music, 
Courses, may be adjusted to the needs of 
the week. As it happens some weeks pro- 
vide more of one kind of feature than 
another. 


In the time remaining I am going to 
comment on some aspects of our work 
with the public seeking aid from the ad- 
viser. 


In my estimation the nature of the in- 
terview is very important. The psychol- 
ogy of this meeting between patron and 
adviser has been set forth in various 
ways, and it may be stated that many ad- 
visers recognize that something ap- 
proaching a technique has developed. In 
the main, of course, the length of the 
interview depends on the importance of 
the request. Of one thing I am sure, 
there should be nothing perfunctory 
about it. Especially is this true in the 
large institution where if the service the 
adviser can give is to be distinctive, its 
claim to distinction should depend on a 
friendly attitude as much unlike the 
often necessarily casual aid in large and 
busier departments as possible. I find 
that I am not the only adviser who 
makes a point of rising from his chair 
when patrons of either sex come to the 
desk. I invite them to sit if they will, and 
I endeavor to let them do most of the 
talking until I see where I can make a 
suggestion or ask a question that will 
help define the problem and its solution. 
The card which carries the information 
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for the composing of the course or list 
I keep in the background and use only at 
the close. I may say in passing that it 
serves very well to terminate a con- 
versation that seems likely to contain too 
many irrelevancies or follow a tangent 
entirely. 

I have seen assistants, immediately 
when the prospective reader introduced 
himself, push a card at him and com- 
mand him to sign on the dotted line. For 
most people this attitude is chilling. It is 
too mechanical, too institutional, too effi- 
cient, or what you will; at least, it in- 
hibits in many readers that confidence 
which will make help easiest to give and 
most constructive in the long run. 

What questions shall I ask? Of course, 
the number and type depend on circum- 
stances. The less the better, I should say 
if the patron will talk. Most people are 
only too glad to talk and having thought 
about their reading are reasonable. How- 
ever, some are very vague and uncertain, 
and some are very specific in their wants. 
Not long ago an elderly florist asked for 
a course in what he called systematic 
botany. He was intelligent and I went 
ahead spending some time in finding 
adaptable books and consulting with a 
professor at the University about the 
subject. It wasn’t long after receiving 
his course before the florist found out 
that it wasn’t systematic botany he 
wished to study but entirely another 
branch of botany. He was honest enough 
to tell me his mistake, but I felt that the 
fault was as much mine as his. I should 
have taken the trouble to find if he knew 
what the term means. 


Three key questions are How far along 
in school or college were you when you 
stopped your education? What do you 
read when you read? and Are you a fast 
or slow reader? 

At some time during the course, per- 
haps at the first conference, it may be 
necessary to point out the difference be- 
tween reading for recreation and enjoy- 
ment and reading for information. When 
the patron has little cultural back- 
ground to his credit and is not used to 
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study, such advice may help him consid- 
erably. Perhaps he should be told some- 
thing about the learning process-—that 
progress is not a steady but an irregular 
ascent, that memorizing is often not a 
matter of mere rapid repetition but of 
thoughtful repetition and rest. 

The relation of previous education to 
type of book selected seems very obvi- 
ous to most, and yet I find it frequently 
is advisable to point out the significance 
to people who are too eager to accomplish 
a great deal and have become discour- 
aged through overestimating their capa- 
bilities. 

The matter of taste and interest is al- 
ways perplexing. The list of possible top- 
ics or subjects to be checked by an ambi- 
tious but uncertain prospect is not al- 
ways the indicator we should like it to be. 
The mere fact that he thinks he will like 
philosophy, or art appreciation when 
specified on a list does not mean that he 
will like reading about these subjects. 
His reasons for checking them when as- 
certained often prove to be very nebulous 
and ill-founded. Consequently, if one can 
get the new patron to name a few books 
about which he has actually been en- 
thusiastic, therein lies a basis for a 
course. A patron who asks for a “gen- 
eral course” and who evinces liking for 
Anthony’s Elizabeth may be turned 
toward the Renaissance. One who found 
Humanity Uprooted full of meaning now 
may take economics or sociology, and so 
on. 

How help the slow reader to speed up? 
Sometimes it is enough to tell him that 
his interest lags because he does not 
read fast enough and not because the 
subject or particular book is at fault. 
Sometimes a brief note on the psychology 
of reading habits will set him right. Any 
such help is the legitimate work of the 
adviser and the rightful aid of the 
reader. 


What is a course of reading? I sup- 
pose that nearly every one here has 
asked himself that question more than 
once. Must it always be a group of books 
having the requisites laid down in Li- 
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braries and Adult Education, A. L. A. 
1926, p. 32 ff? It seems to me that it 
often is a single book. Will Durant’s 
Story of philosophy is a course in itself, 
and so are the well known texts in psy- 
chology, for example, Woodworth’s Psy- 
chology, or Morgan and Gilliland’s brief- 
er book. As far as the length of the 
course is concerned, the adviser must be 
governed by the needs of the reader. One 
can not suppose that every reader who 
professes an interest in a subject will 
read a group of books, say three of four, 
if his need is taken care of with one, 
his question answered, his curiosity sat- 
isfied. A course for a number of readers 
may be well rounded from a bibliographi- 
cal point of view. But what has Axel 
Anderson who completed six grades, and 
has since his brief schooling worked in 
the Steel Machinery shops to do with 
erudite studies or works in three or four 
volumes, comprehensive and authorita- 
tive as they may be? Or Ethel Smith, 
graduate of a business college, holding a 
position in a dentist’s office with some 
time for reading while on duty. Ordina- 
rily both must be content with books 
much less scholarly, briefer, and while if 
not more interesting, at least nearer to 
their mental level. 


There is the well known story of the 
popular writer of today who when ten 
years of age went to the librarian and 
asked for a book. What was she given? 
Rab and his friends, Little women, a 
bound volume of Chatterbox? Not at all. 
It was Spencer’s Principles which she 
took home and to which she has since 
owed her success. The only comment on 
that admirable introduction to the liter- 
ature of thought is that there are not 
many ten-year-olds—or forty-year-olds 
like her. That librarian of thirty or 
forty years ago would have made an ex- 
cellent Readers’ Adviser. She had the in- 
tuition that we would all like to possess. 

What we all realize and what we con- 
tinually hope to minimize is that wide 
gap between what people will take and 
what they should take. Herbert Brown, 
machine operator in a hosiery factory is 
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sure that psychology will help him to 
understand himself better and his rela- 
tion to others. But psychology in his 
opinion is character reading from analy- 
sis of the features. According to Her- 
bert’s light, one can be as easily classi- 
fied or graded as the followers of Evan- 
geline Adams believe. If one book will 
show him that character analyses from 
the features can not tell the whole story 
and at the same time show him the way 
to understand what psychology really is, 
then that book is of great value to him, 
and he need not read three more immedi- 
ately. 


It seems fitting now to say something 
of those interviewed. Of people who are 
following vocational courses—retail sell- 
ing or advertising, or some _ science 
adapted to home study—in the nature of 
things there is not so much to say be- 
cause their line of attack is direct. But 
the reader whose interests are broadly 
cultural often provides an unusual his- 
tory. 

A very interesting student is Mrs. S. 
who states very frankly that she is near- 
ly sixty years old. During her girlhood 
in a village in Russia she was quite con- 
scious of the oppression suffered by Jews 
at that time. Her children, born in 
America, have been the pride of her life. 
One son outstanding in his university 
career, tragically brought to a close 
through his death in an aeroplane acci- 
dent, and a daughter now a high school 
teacher in a large western city, have 
made her conscious of the difference be- 
tween the countries she has lived in and 
also of the intellectual poverty of her 
youth. Her ambition is no small one. 
She must write her life story and to this 
end all sorts of books must contribute. 
Recognizing a language difficulty almost 
insurmountable, she has taken several 
night courses in English for foreigners, 
sub-freshman English at the University, 
tried her hand at writing letters to the 
newspapers on various local subjects, and 
has read many of the immigrant biogra- 
phies, the Tale of a vanished land by 
Burroughs appealing most of all to her. 
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In helping her, I have supplied gram- 
mars for review, rhetorics, books on 
idiom, biographies, books on manners 
and customs, and the better to under- 
stand her difficulties have read several 
pages of her manuscript which is no 
brief one even now after only a few 
month’s work in odd moments scratched 
from her household routine. She shows 
a sense of rhythm, some sentences and 
word groupings being well turned, and 
all interested in her have tried to pre- 
serve her manner of expressing herself. 


Another patron, an elderly man who 
has lived most of his life in a rural 
community in Montana and now is spend- 
ing his later years in Minneapolis finds 
great pleasure in novels. They do not 
have to present rural or pioneer life. If 
they are serious in theme, preferably of 
a social or philosophic character, he is 
quite delighted. Beginning with Hardy, 
because there is plenty of story in Tess 
and the Mayor of Casterbridge he has 
progressed (if the verb may be used) to 
such recent and ultra people as Marcel 
Proust. He finds a good deal to criticise, 
but much to commend and the experi- 
ence does hold his interest. Not an un- 
usual case, he illustrates very well in my 
opinion the class of people who find 
books windows disclosing to them the 
new lands, discoveries such as Keats 
celebrated in the sonnet On first looking 
into Chapman’s Homer. 


One girl has found that a friend enjoys 
having her read plays to him. Disraeli 
set the example and following that a 
whole group with historical interest in 
characters or background have been pro- 
vided. She has not been the easiest pa- 
tron to satisfy because of strong dislikes. 
She once told me that she could not bear 
novels with an English setting. Sussex 
Gorse, Joseph and his brethren, and 
other late novels, she attempted, she 
says, and gave up, but when the movie 
of Disraeli appeared she was inspired. 
She was delighted to read the older play 
immediately, and since then has read 
several others including Pomander walk, 
Old English, Quality Street, and Eliza- 
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beth the queen. That she truly enjoyed 
them is evident by her habitual query 
since the list was used up: Have you any 
more plays like Disraeli? 

Picture if you will a youngish man 
about forty of Jewish extraction, brown 
eyes and hair, slight build, with an par- 
ticularly pleasing smile. He is a fore- 
man in a garment factory. His problem 
is a complex one. Active in his union 
and neighborhood affairs, ambitious for 
his children, and eager to advance him- 
self, he can hardly wait to find the means 
that will make progress certain. About 
a year ago he came for his first inter- 
view, and explained to me in every care- 
ful language, somewhat bookish in char- 
acter with a plentiful use of Latin deri- 
vatives, that he could not talk with his 
men so that they accepted him. He be- 
lieved that his use of English separated 
him from them. Of course, the key to 
the situation was that he was intellectual 
in his interests, read a great deal on 
economic, political and social fields, and 
thought out his problems. I told him 
as tactfully as I could that he was be- 
yond such associates, that he perhaps 
never would spend a agreeable noon hour 
talking in the way his men did. How- 
ever, it was apparent that his expression 
was stilted, and that something might 
be done to get him used to everyday 
idiom. I learned that after coming from 
Russia to this country, he had taken the 
inevitable night course in English, and 
soon found himself able to read. Eager 
to lead, he had organized the shop where 
he was then employed for a shorter 
week and higher wages, and succeeded 
in making his employers recognize the 
justice of the demands of the men, has 
been ousted as a result, and even left 
out in the cold by his union after it 
gained what it sought. This experience 
had intensified his wish to understand 
the social order better, and he had read 
widely, absorbing vocabulary and idiom 
in a remarkably way. This fall he has 
begun his study again with this time a 
particular aim: to write better, and to 
speak in public with assurance. 
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On the enthusiasm of just such people 
as these the Readers’ Adviser in any li- 
brary must depend for his reward, on 
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their voluntary reports of their achieve- 
ment, on their desire for more courses 
of reading, more books, more light. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Reading Trends During the Depression 

In common with other public libraries 
throughout the country the work of the 
Free Library of Wilmington has grown 
abnormally during the past year. Un- 
employment here as elsewhere has in- 
creased leisure time, a large part of 
which has been spent in reading. Some 
have used the library as a means of edu- 
cation either to make their services more 
valuable when again employed or simply 
to become better informed. Some have 
used it as a means of recreation to help 
pass the time away. Few have used it 
as a place of refuge. So far as the mem- 
bers of the staff can determine that type 
of patron has not increased. 


The question as to what the unem- 
ployed read is frequently asked but so 
far as the statistics of circulation show 
they read the same kind of books that 
others read or that they themselves have 
always read. The number of novels bor- 
rowed increased about 40,000 volumes 
but the percentage increased by less than 
one quarter of one percent. In no class 
was the change over one-half of one per- 
cent.—Annual Report, Wilmington Insti- 
tute Free Library, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, 1930-31. 


Reading Trends 


Librarians take it for granted that, in 
times of unemployment, their reading 
rooms will be filled to capacity, but the 
unprecedented phases of the present in- 
dustrial depression with its new prob- 
lems of technological displacement and 
of social and economic change, are forc- 
ing many men and women to a keener 
realization of the part that knowledge 
must play in any successful coping with 
modern life, and a more purposeful use 
of the library is evident in most of its 


departments. The staff has been alert to. 
the new demands, and tireless in the en- 
deavor to meet them. With each passing 
year, we are realizing somewhat more 
of the comprehensiveness of the term 
Adult Education, and of the function of 
the library in relation to it. Present con- 
ditions have focused our attention on the 
vocational aspects of adult education in 
which the library can render service. 
Material on vocations, courses and 
schools offering training have been in- 
dexed, and the library’s resources en- 
larged; special exhibits and suggestive 
lists have been planned, and there have 
been many opportunities for individual 
guidance and help. 

Our reader’s advisers have been kept 
busy with those who are realizing that 
planned and systematic reading can wid- 
en their mental horizon, fill in gaps in 
their education, give needed cultural 
background and new life-interests. Many 
of these inquirers are in the ranks of the 
jobless who are endeavoring to utilize 
enforced leisure time to some purpose. 

Individual interests have included all 
manner of subjects, and led to more or 
less active use of every part of the li- 
brary collections; even the very special 
and scholarly division recorded almost 
10,000 readers. The unemployment situ- 
ation has brought all vocational material 
into active use by those who are trying 
to increase their own efficiency or to 
prepare for new types of work. The 
popularity of the newer biographies has 
continued, also, of the historical and bi- 
ographical novels, good character studies, 
and foreign translations. The excessive 
and often dubious output of modern fic- 
tion and its blatant advertising have 
complicated the problems of selection, 
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but the demands for realistic war stories 
and the sex novels appear to be less per- 
sistent; requests for mystery and de- 
tective stories are still in excess of any 
amount the Library can reasonably be 
expected to supply. 

General changes in reading interests 
are seldom great from year to year, but 
comparison for the ten-year period brings 
out some marked contrasts, and strength- 
ens our faith in the value of the Library 
to the community. From several li- 
brarians, each of whom has been con- 
tinuously in charge of one branch since 
1920, comes the report that, where for- 
merly there would be requests for just 
“a good book,” specific titles are now 
asked for; books are being talked about 
and reviews read. There is a better av- 
erage quality and a greater diversity in 
the reading, and particularly so in the 
case of the families of those of foreign 
birth—books are more frequently want- 
ed for their cultural value. 

Division heads at the main library who 
have been working continuously with 
their collections during this period have 
noted many interesting changes, a few 
of the most definite of which may be 
mentioned. In the Division of Philosophy 
and Religion, there is less call for 
pseudo-psychology and more demand for 
psychological subjects, and a very great- 
ly increased interest in all phases of 
child study, also more interest in phil- 
osophy. 

In the Sociology Division in 1920, 
“readers were still thinking of work for 
the adult as Americanization work and 
were showing much interest in the for- 
eign born citizen and his amalgamation. 
Today we hear of Adult Education with 
its very much wider horizon, while in- 
terest in the growth and development of 
the Negro has partly taken the place of 
Americanization. About 1920, the inter- 
est in social work as a profession and as 
a community need seemed to take on new 
life and that interest has been consistent- 
ly sustained ever since. 


“Never during the depression of 1920- 
21 was there an interest in unemploy- 
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ment, as a subject that should be studied 
and understood, compared with that dis- 
played this year. In short, the two out- 
standing changes have been in the fields 
of economics and education. Business 
men have discovered the Library and its 
usefulness to them in what seems an 
astonishing fashion when viewed over a 
period of time. In 1920, we could count 
on the fingers of one hand our regular 
readers who were truly interested in the 
field of education. Now if there are not 
twice as many in one day we are sur- 
prised.” 

In Science and Technology there has 
been an intensification of interest in 
many subjects, notably in the sciences, 
and a much larger use of scientific and 
technical journals, including the German 
and French. 


In the Fine Arts, “art history is in 
much greater demand than in 1920. 
There is a marked growth in the in- 
telligent study of all the art crafts. It 
is a far cry from the days when every- 
body—at least every woman—felt called 
upon to do something with her hands, 
no matter how little her ability and how 
sketchy her training. In 1920, there was 
still great demand for ‘crochet books,’ 
sealing-wax craft, and similar dubious 
arts. Now these books stand on the 
shelves, while calls come in for books on 
weaving, textile decorations, wood and 
linoleum block printing. The interest in 
etching is no longer limited to the con- 
noisseur. The subject has become al- 
most popular. 


“Modern art in all its phases was eag- 
erly studied in 1930. This interest is 
most notable in the fields of architecture 
and interior decoration. In 1920 the 
average man planning to build was in- 
terested only in the practical aspects of 
the problem. Now he has become archi- 
tecturally conscious, and is interested 
not only in his own home, but in the city 
growing up about him. The same trend 
is noticeable in landscape architecture. 
The days of haphazard planting are over, 
for the home gardener now concerns 
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himself with design and color schemes 
in laying out his garden. 

“The serious study of stage craft is 
another healthful sign of the times, and 
with it has come a much higher standard 
in amateur play production.” 

The Literature Division also reports 
added interest in amateur theatricals, 
and recent calls for more and better po- 
etry. 


In the Foreign Language Division to- 
day, “it is not only the leisure class and 
academic circles that take up the study 
of foreign languages and literatures. 
There is a large new public which con- 
sists of people belonging to all strata of 
society and walks of life—busy house- 
wives, business men, skilled and unskilled 
workmen, clerks and the unemployed. 
The character of the reading, too, has 
changed. It is much more advanced and 
varied today, and the range of subjects 
has widened.” 


History, Travel and Biography have 
all increased in popularity. There is a 
noticeable revival of interest in the Great 
War and in world politics. “Interest in 
international problems is such that books 
like our sixteen copies of Chamberlain’s 
Soviet Russia are in constant circulation, 
every new title on India is instantly ab- 
sorbed into circulation, while Fascist 
Italy is easily third in popular interest.” 


The General Reference Division re- 
ports, “Requests for bibliographies for 
finding values of old and rare books, 
negligible in 1920, were frequent in 1930, 
as was that for subject bibliography in 
research questions leading to the use of 
scholarly material, which was rarely 
asked for in 1920. 


“Demand for material on investments 
and business topics, which was only in- 
cidental in 1920, in 1980 was very heavy. 


“The demand for up-to-date material 
on international relations, necessitates 
constant use of encyclopedias, year books 
and periodicals on foreign countries and 
in foreign languages. In 1920 the in- 
terest in this subject, leading to the use 
of source material, was in its infancy as 
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compared to that in 1930.”—-ANNUAL RE- 
PORT, Cleveland Public Library, Jan. 1, 
19380—Dec. 31, 19380. 


Reference Work 


The greatly increased _ circulation 
brought with it a corresponding growth 
in reference work, the results of which, 
although intangible and unrecorded, are 
more far-reaching and important. The 
list of reference questions asked, which 
is kept by branch librarians as a source 
of information helpful in book purchas- 
ing, reflects the more serious use of the 
branches now being made by club mem- 
bers and adult readers in general. Pub- 
lic Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, ANNUAL REPORT, 1929-30. 


“Our patronage, growing steadily year 
after year under ordinary conditions, has 
conspicuously increased during the re- 
cent period of depression. The new visi- 
tors have not been drawn, for the most 
part, from the ranks of loafers, but 
rather from the class of business men 
that seldom find leisure for study in 
times of normal business activity. 

“The Reference Room has been as well 
filled in the evenings and on Sundays as 
at other times, and on Saturday after- 
noons it has been difficult to provide 
seats and table-space. The pupils of lo- 
cal colleges and universities flock to the 
department in great numbers, particu- 
larly during their holiday seasons, in the 
evenings and on Sundays, when their 
own libraries are closed. 


“For several years the Reference De- 
partment has been attempting to develop 
a reference collection of classics, com- 
plete sets of standard authors and spe- 
cial editions of important works. A fair 
representation of the poets and histori- 
ans and some fiction had already been 
attained, many of them in a variety of 
editions; and during the last year new 
sets or editions of standard authors have 
been added, totaling about 400 volumes.” 
—KATHARINE T. Moopy, Chief Ref. Lib’n, 
St. Louis Public Library, in Annual Re- 
port, 1930-31. 
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Reference Books of 1930 


2nd Supplement to Guide to Reference 
Books, by Mudge 

This supplement, which covers the 
twenty-first year in the present writer’s 
series of annual surveys of recent ref- 
erence books, does not aim to present a 
complete list of the new reference books 
of 1930, but rather to indicate, from the 
point of view of the general library, 
some of the more important, useful or 
interesting of the new publications. 
While most of the works referred to have 
been published during 1930, mention is 
made also of some books of earlier date, 
principally foreign publications which 
were not received in this country in time 
for mention in the earlier surveys. It 
has been necessary to omit some foreign 
reference books which probably would be 
recorded here because copies have not 
yet been received in the various libraries 
to which the writer has access, and a few 
works published early in 1931 have been 
included. The total number listed is 
about 250, including new works, new edi- 
tions and new volumes of works in 
progress. American Library Associa- 
tion, 70 cents. 

A Program outline of American Music 
for the use of Music clubs, and all who 
are interested in historical and contem- 
porary series of American music pro- 
grams, has been prepared by John Task- 
er Howard. This outline is based on the 
author’s book Our American Music re- 
cently published (Crowell, $6). The pro- 
gram outline is obtained from Crowell 
for 35¢. 

The Current Events Yearbook, 1930- 
81, published by the American Education 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, (40 South 3rd 
St.) price 25¢, is a very useful manual. 


Wall Pictures 


Original pictures in color by Milo Win- 
ter may be obtained from the Thomas S. 
Rockwell Company, 343 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. These murographs are true in 
detail to the period of time they por- 
tray and are beautifully executed. Each 
picture is 26 by 35 inches in size and 
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cost $5.00 apiece, $20.00 for five, or 
$35.00 for ten. Subjects represented are: 


Robin Hood; England, about 1100 A. D. 
Galileo; Italy, 1564-1642 

Elizabeth Tudor; England, 1533-1603 
William Caxton; England, 1422-1491 
Achilles; Homeric legend 

Peter the Great; Russia, 1672-1725 


iy Ericsson; Greenland, about 1000 

. D. 

Saint Francis of Assisi; Italy, 1182-1226 

Joan of Arc; France, 1412-1431 

Edward, the Black Prince; 
1330-1376 


Readable Books for Adults 


Miss Borresen reports that the most 
helpful aid in adult education work in 
La Crosse has been the “List of Readable 
Books in Many Subjects” compiled by 
Emma Felsenthal and published by the 
American Library Association. The books 
are written in simpler language and 
much more popular style than those rec- 
ommended in the “Reading With a Pur- 
pose” series. The books cover a wide 
range of subjects, all the main classes 
of non-fiction being represented by one 
or more books. La Crosse Public Li- 
brary first bought one copy of each for 
the Central library, but on examination 
found them so exactly suited to the needs 
of a large number of readers with a 
limited educational background that the 
list was duplicated at both branches, 
where they are proving very popular. 
Most libraries already have a number of 
the titles in the children’s department 
for the use of the older boys and girls. 

In order to attract special attention to 
them, they are all shelved together on 
two unusually large display racks near 
the charging desk. Arrangement has 
been made for the appearance every 
Wednesday evening in the local newspa- 
per of briefly annotated lists of these 
books until all have been reviewed. From 
ten to fifteen are listed each time. 


A Useful Tax Manual 


A. E. Holcomb, editor of the Bulletin 
of the National Tax Association, writes 
the following review of a Manual for 
Supervisors of Assessments, Field Stat- 


England, 
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isticians and Property Tax Employees, 
compiled by Commissioner C. D. Rosa of 
the Wisconsin Tax Commission. Wiscon- 
sin libraries may obtain copies of the 
Manual from the Commission at Madi- 
son. 

This is a highly interesting and in- 
structive manual dealing with the du- 
ties of those who have the function of 
supervising the work of local assessors 
in the administration of the property tax 
in Wisconsin. 

The book is far more than a perfunc- 
tory collection of the usual, time-worn 
platitudes, but is a real contribution to 
this difficult but extremely important 
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and long neglected subject. It is alto- 
gether likely that if real attention should 
be devoted to a study of the technique 
of property assessment, as it is related 
to the apportionment of the expenses of 
government, it would be found that many 
of the problems of taxation, which are 
receiving such extravagant attention 
would be brought nearer to a solution. It 
may well be that if substantial equity 
could be reached in the apportionment 
of taxes, as between owners of property, 
a good deal of the hue and cry raised 
above “new sources”, the undue pressure 
of the property tax, tax evasion, etc. 
would disappear. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Books for Christmas Gifts 


With the approach of Christmas, li- 
brarians are sure to be asked for advice 
about books which make suitable pres- 
ents for children. Useful guides in rec- 
ommending gift books will be found in 
the new editions of Gifts for Children’s 
Book Shelves and Recent Children’s 
Books published by the American Library 
Association for Book Week. The former 
is a general list of over 100 books which 
constitute the basis of an excellent chil- 
dren’s library. The titles are annotated 
and grouped according to the ages of the 
children for whom they are suited. 100 
copies, $1.50; 250, $3.25; 500, $6; 1000, 
$10. 

Recent Children’s Books confines it- 
self solely to the outstanding books of 
1931. It lists and describes about thirty 
titles. 100 copies, 90¢; 500, $2.75; 1000, 
$4.50; 5000, $17. 


A New Magazine for Schools 


Under the sponsorship of such men as 
Charles A. Beard, Harold G. Moulton, 
David S. Muzzey, E. A. Ross, and Walter 
E. Myer a new weekly magazine.—The 
American Observer—began. publication 
on September 9, 1931. Teachers inter- 


ested in using this periodical for current 
events may obtain sample copies by writ- 
ing to 3418 Fourteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


Plan your Bicentennial Program Now 


Every school will want to take an ac- 
tive part in the nationwide celebration 
of the George Washington Bicentennial. 
A wide selection of material, both text 
and pictorial, together with suggested 
plans, is available to every teacher, most- 
ly free of charge, from the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission, Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Year’s Round 


Suggestions for special days and seas- 
ons, following the round of the school 
year, are contained in a Bulletin of the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
De Kalb, Illinois. This first appeared in 
1924, but has been revised to introduce 
material published since that date. In- 
teresting divisions are those of poetry 
and stories for individual birds, flowers, 
trees, and other growing things, as 
poems on buttercups, daisies, hare-bells, 
the willow, the birch, and the pine tree. 
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Children’s Reading 

A new edition of Children’s reading, 
by Lewis M. Terman, professor of psy- 
chology in Stanford University, and Mar- 
garet Lima, former research assistant in 
the study of gifted children, contains 
many new suggestions as to books for 
children. The bibliographies have been 
completely revised, dropping out of print 
books and unattractive editions. This 
guide will prove useful to teachers or 
parents in directing children’s tastes in 
reading. Appleton, $2.50. 


Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries 


Supplement, 1930 


This supplement of books suitable for 
high school libraries, containing entries 
of 202 books and 45 pamphlets is given 
free to subscribers to the Standard cat- 
alog for high school libraries. Its ar- 
rangement is similar to that of the main 
catalog; a classified section followed by 
a dictionary section, consisting of author, 
title, subject and analytic entries. Books 
are starred and double starred for first 
and second purchase. Also those for 
junior high school age are marked j. 
while those for senior high school are 
marked s. A useful list of current books. 


School Situations Demanding Oral 
Expression 


Making announcements 

Selling tickets to plays and selling subscrip- 
tions to school publications 

Making talks for the charity drive or other 
patriotic and civic occasions 

Making motions in a meeting 

Taking part in discussion at a meeting 

Speaking in favor of a candidate 

Presiding at a meeting 

Participating in a committee conference or 
being chairman of same 

Making committee reports 

Interviewing school officers to secure a favor 

Asking advice of teacher or principal 

Delivering messages 

Telling in one or two sentences the gist of 
a book, chapter, or article read, or of 
a play or movie seen 

Telling the class of an interesting story one 
has read or heard 
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collected 
or experi- 


information 
interview, 


Giving reports of 
through reading, 
ence 

Explaining pictures shown to illustrate some 
point of interest 

Explaining other types of exhibit 

Conducting a group or class discussion 

Exchanging opinion in same 

Taking part in debates and informal argu- 
ments 

Reading aloud poems, passages, or other ma- 
terial one wishes to quote or share en- 
joyment of 

Reading aloud one’s own papers 

Reading aloud the work of one’s classmates 

Offering friendly suggestions for improving 
classmates’ work 

Explaining class work and school to visitors 


School Situations Demanding Written 
Expression 

Writing notices and announcements 

Preparing publicity for school affairs 

Wording posters 

Writing slogans 

Getting up a program 

Writing up committee reports 

Writing minutes of meetings 

Editing a school or class paper 

Writing editorials, letters, jokes, stories, 
or articles for same 

Getting up bulletin board displays 

Investigating, gathering, organizing, and 
summarizing facts, including such 
writing as taking itemized notes on 
separate cards; making outlines for 
talks and papers; and writing papers 
based on such research 

Making outlines in parallel columns to 
show related information 

Making booklets, notebooks, and antholo- 
gies 

Writing informatory reports 

Writing reports of opinion 

Making out unit assignments for class or 
group 

Drawing up review questions 

Phrasing test and examination questions 

Taking written examinations 

Dramatizing stories 

Dramatizing dialogue for puppet plays 

Planning pageants 


These situations may be made use of 
“either through class or committee con- 
ferences for planning activities, or dur- 
ing group work in carrying them out.” 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, October 1931. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The annals of the School since the last 
report have followed so closely those of 
other years for the weeks from the mid- 
dle of October to the middle of Novem- 
ber, that it seems unnecessary to discuss 
the routine schedule. The succession of 
lectures, discussions, quizzes, supervised 
practice, required and collateral reading, 
book reports, and other requirements are 
now everyday affairs, for the new class 
found itself quickly in harness. The 
group as quickly adapted itself to the in- 
tensive work of the curriculum as other 
classes have done, with equally as grati- 
fying results. 


The course in Book Selection is fre- 
quently enriched by lectures from au- 
thorities in different fields, and history is 
especially favored. An interpretation of 
George Washington source material and 
its use in connection with the writing of 
his biographies beginning with Jared 
Sparks was the subject of a most inter- 
esting lecture by Dr. Joseph Schafer, 
Superintendent of the State Historical 
Society. Prof. F. L. Paxson gave an in- 
spiring presentation of “How history is 
written,” with evaluations that will never 
be forgotten. Prof. Carl Russell Fish 
gave his inimitable annotation and com- 
parison of a “Selected list of books in 
American history,” that is the beginning 
of understanding for most students of 
what book selection really is. 


Miss Lucile F. Fargo, associate direc- 
tor, School of Library Science, Peabody 
College for Teachers, was a welcome vi- 
sitor on November 9 and 10; although 
she came on business in connection with 
her own work she very graciously con- 
sented to speak to the class on “School 
libraries,” which all appreciated, the 
lecture serving as the introduction to 
the lessons in this subject. As the Bul- 
letin goes to press preparations are be- 
ing made by committees of the class 
for the School’s observance of Book 
Week on Wednesday, November 18. 


The School Library 


Within a few weeks a professor of 
sociology from a neighboring college 
came purposely to Madison to consult 
the professional library of the School. 
He is writing a book in his own field 
that requires a chapter on the library 
as related to other institutions, and he 
needed first hand knowledge on certain 
phases of library activities for this work. 


Few appreciate how extensive and use- 
ful is our “special library” devoted to 
professional library literature. It com- 
prises more than 10,000 volumes and is 
growing as rapidly as the limited quar- 
ters permit. During the school year, 
students think of it as providing almost 
too well for required and collateral read- 
ing, and little realize its opportunities 
for research, especially through the 
bound files of library commission reports 
and bulletins, public library reports and 
bulletins, library periodicals, bibliogra- 
phies, and books and pamphlets on ad- 
ministrative, technical, and professional 
subjects. But the collection is known and 
appreciated by scholars, and as the years 
pass, graduates will return to use it 
more extensively. During twenty-five 
years the School has had time to accu- 
mulate and organize its library, and the 
graduates have had time also (through 
experience and further study) to have 
attained the research stage. 


Directory of Graduates 


To honor the twenty-five classes that 
have been graduated from the School in 
as many years, a Directory was recently 
published and mailed to all. It is a third 
edition, earlier ones having been pub- 
lished in 1923 and 1926; but except for 
a very few entries, all of the addresses 
and positions have changed, so great has 
been the opportunity for promotion in 
the library field in the decade. Five 
classes, constituting 198 names, were 
added to the list of 1926. 
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A summary of positions appears on the 
last page, which includes 784 graduates 
of 25 classes, 1907-1931, and 23 ex-mem- 
bers of regular classes and special stu- 
dents, a total of 807. This total includes 
569 actively engaged in library work, or 
70 per cent, 33 in other lines of work, 
such as civic, social, religious, and secre- 
tarial work, business, and teaching, 35 
retired, 25 deceased, and 233 married, 88 
of whom are continuing in library work. 
All types of library service are repres- 
ented in the 569 positions, in all types 
of libraries, public, county, university 
and college, teachers colleges, high and 
grade schools, commission and extension 
work, special libraries, hospital, medical, 
law, legislative, and municipal libraries, 
and teachers of library work. 


A new feature of this anniversary di- 
rectory is the inclusion of a list of the 
present faculty and staff, and of mem- 
bers of the faculty in former years un- 
der the captions, Directors, Instructors, 
Lecturers Conducting Courses, Revisers 
and Assistants. As in other editions, 
there is a Geographical Index listing the 
graduates by states; this shows that they 
are located in 42 states, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Philippine Islands, England, Australia. 
Canada, China, Denmark, Norway, Do- 
minican Republic, France, Italy, and 
Latvia. Lists of the classes are also in- 
cluded, with the president of each indi- 
cated. 


The work of compilation began in 
February and advanced as rapidly as the 
type of the undertaking permitted. The 
detailed work was done by Bernice Gib- 
son ’29, an assistant on the Library 
School staff, under the direction of the 
principal. It would seem in a school 
office where every effort is made to keep 
the position and address list up-to-date, 
that the preparation of copy for a third 
edition of a directory would be an easy 
task. But keeping in touch with 807 
graduates and former students scattered 
over the globe is no light task and the 
work progressed slowly, with corrections 
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and changes coming from many sources 
over a period of several months. 

We ventured to go to press in late 
June, made many changes in the galley 
proof in July, and still more changes in 
the page proof in August, to the dismay 
of the printer, but not enough to catch 
the changes reported after the first of 
August. We tried to register these in 
addressing the envelopes, though natur- 
ally these corrections could not appear 
in the text. Acknowledgments of the di- 
rectories are now being received, with 
only a few changes indicated, so we are 
hoping that for this moment, at least, 
our address list is as correct as it is 
possible to get it—for tomorrow some 
one will move or marry, and revision 
will again be necessary. 

It is for this tomorrow that we beg 
the cooperation of all in keeping us in- 
formed of every change of any kind. 
There are apparent reasons why a school 
should have an up-to-date file of all 
former students, especially one that is 
appealed to for filling positions, and for 
recommendations of those seeking pro- 
motion. Such a list is for the benefit of 
every alumnus, and no one can tell how 
soon or how urgently information from 
the School may be in demand for his 
own advantage. 


School Notes 


The students have enjoyed the privi- 
lege of calling at the Executive Resi- 
dence on various Wednesday afternoons, 
Mrs. La Follette’s at home day. 

The annual picnic at Devil’s Lake oc- 
curred this year on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 4, postponed from Saturday, October 
24, on account of inclement weather. 
When ideal weather came, the schedule 
was suspended for a glorious day in the 
open, one never to be forgotten by the 
37 who were there. The official record 
prepared for the class by Elvajean Hall 
is appended, as revealing very complete- 
ly the good time and the special points 
of the event. The original record (see 
Log) is a complete catalog entry on 
cards. 
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796.54 Wisconsin. University. Library 
W775 School. Class of 1932. 
Annual Devil’s lake picnic; or, 
A true account of the adventures 
of the class of 1932 and faculty, 
in the hazardous hills of Sauk 
county; with curious and unusual 
illus. by the Misses Reed, Cush- 
man, Rice, and Merwin. 
v. 26, illus. maps, port. tab. 
Varies from previous ed. in that 
see next card 


796.54 Wisconsin 2 

W75 (1) It was held on Wednesday, with 
classes postponed until Saturday 
(2) The group traveled by char- 
tered bus instead of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway (3) 
Mmes Runge, Reely, Curtiss, and 

Davis could not be present. 
Contents.—Assembly Madison 
Free Library at 8 A. M. Nov 4th. 
—Guests: Miss Schrage, Bill Kar- 
berg, Harry Landis and three 
from Baraboo.—One hour, twenty 
see next card 


796.54 Wisconsin 3 

W75 minutes on bus.—Selection of the 
picnic spot, by Lester and Hazel- 
tine.—Hike up east bluff led by 
Lester.—Camp cookery a fine art, 
by M.E. Hazeltine—Dinner: a 
group project—Hike up west 
bluff, by the panting horde.— 
The journey home.—The day aft- 
er; or, The school for cripples. 





t 

Hazeltine Mary Emogene 
Lester Clarence B 

Motor buses 

Muscles 

Outdoor life 

School children Food 
Photography 

Vocal music 


Alumni Notes 

The Wisconsin Library School Alumni 
of the Twin Cities met in Minneapolis on 
October 29 for their “Devil’s Lake pic- 
nic.” Ten members of the club, from 
classes ’09 to ’80, attended the function, 
and “enjoyed W.L.S. reminiscences over 
Alumni Jottings.” 

Programs of state library meetings 
that have come to the School during the 
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fall reveal wide distribution of our grad- 
uates, and the place they are taking in 
library affairs. At the Pennsylvania 
Association, meeting in Pittsburgh, Har- 
riet T. Root ’17 as treasurer, presented 
the treasurer’s report at the business 
meeting. Esther Johnston ’08 was one 
of the council of the New York Associ- 
ation, for Library Week at Lake Placid 
Club. Georgie G. McAfee ’16 gave the 
banquet address at the Ohio Library 
Trustees Association on “Librarian- 
Board Relationship,” this association 
meeting jointly at Marietta, with the 
Ohio and West Virginia library associ- 
ation; our own Miss Gale was the chief 
conference speaker with an address on 
“Some Tendencies in Modern Fiction.” 
Miss McAfee was elected president of 
the Ohio Library Association for the 
coming year. 


The Indiana Association meeting in 
Indianapolis had Mable L. Deeds ’28 as 
vice president and Lois M. Ringo ’27, 
treasurer; Bernice Doran ’25 discussed 
“County Library Service to Schools” in 
the County Libraries section, and Mrs. 
Bertsche ’29, “Problems of Book Selec- 
tion for Small Libraries” in the Small 
Libraries section; both Miss Deeds and 
Hazel F. Long ’16 were on the program 
of the Catalog and Order section, and 
Margaret A. Wade 718 on that for Loan 
and Book Selection. The program of the 
Illinois Association at Peoria shows Min- 
nie Chouffet ’23 as chairman of the 
morning section devoted to Lending, with 
Julia M. Fink ’18 giving the opening 
paper “This Library Business.” At the 
Cedar Rapids conference of the Iowa 
Association Letha M. Davidson ’23 pre- 
sented a paper on “Tastes of the Teens,” 
Julia A. Robinson ’09 as secretary of the 
State Library Commission gave the an- 
nual message from the Commission, and 
several of our Summer School students 
presented papers; on the committees the 
following graduates appeared, Julia A. 
Robinson ’09, Doris Greene ’11, Mary 
Bell Nethercut ’13, Callie Wieder, ’14, 
Alice B. Story ’15, Iva D. Glessner ’23, 
and Lyda Elefson Williams ’26. 
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Florence D. Love ’14 was “an ideal 
hostess,” so the reports read, to the Min- 
nesota Association in the beautiful new 
Buckham Memorial Library at Faribault, 
of which she is librarian. Grace M. Stev- 
ens ’10 gave the leading paper at one 
of the morning sessions on “Book Se- 
quences.” Miss Stevens was _ elected 
president of the Association for the en- 
suing year, Miss Love, vice president and 
Irma Walker ’15 second vice president. 
The School Libraries section of the Wis- 
consin State Teachers Association, over 
which Irene Newman ’18 presided, had 
an attendance of more than a hundred, 
among them many who had taken the 
teacher-librarian course given by the 
School. Mrs. Davis 716 gave a paper on 
“Increasing the pupil’s use of reference 
tools,” which led to an interesting dis- 
cussion in which Lucy Thatcher 713 and 
Ruth Lathrop ’18 participated. Lillian 
Gaskell, of Summer Session ’27 report- 
ed on the School Libraries Section at 
New Haven. Edwina Casey ’09 was 
elected treasurer of the Pacific North- 
west Library Association for the com- 
ing year. 


Margaret Reynolds ’07 frequently 
gives talks on some phase of books and 
reading before women’s clubs and church 
organizations in the state. Recently she 
spoke before the Oshkosh chapter of the 
A.A.U.W., on “Wheat or Chaff,” a sur- 
vey of the better books of 1931. 


Anna A. Kosek ’11, after several years 
as a bookseller, joined the staff of the 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, Iil., in the 
summer. She is first assistant and refer- 
ence librarian. 


Frances Sawyer Henke ’13, whose 
husband’s business had recently taken 
them to San Antonio, Texas, has joined 
the staff of the new Library Science De- 
partment of Our Lady of the Lake Col- 
lege, as instructor in Book Selection. 
Mrs. Jessie W. Luther, her classmate, is 
head of the department as announced 
in the October Bulletin, and the two 
are having an interesting experience 
formulating the work of the new depart- 
ment. Mrs. Henke is also carrying some 
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courses in the college. Recently Eliza- 
beth Tiffy 713 (University of Texas Li- 
brary, Austin) visited them, marking an- 
other reunion of classmates, this time in 
far away Texas. 

Sybil C. Schuette ’15, assistant librari- 
an, Kellogg Public Library, Green Bay, 
Wis., was elected librarian in October 
to succeed Miss Deborah B. Martin whose 
death occurred in September. Miss Schu- 
ette has been on the staff since her grad- 
uation, and from this experience as Miss 
Martin’s coadjutor, she will not only 
carry forward the policy that has given 
the Kellogg Library so distinguished a 
place among the libraries of the state, 
but will advance its work with the com- 
ing years. 

Ruth Worden 715 has been appointed 
acting-dean of the University of Wash- 
ington Library School. She was on leave 
of absence last year for study at the 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. 

Letha M. Davidson ’23 is the author 
of the leading article in the Library 
Journal of October 15, “Laying the 
Foundation Stones of Children’s Read- 
ing.” 

Ruba M. Ashmore ’24 has again joined 
the staff of the University Physical Edu- 
cation Department to carry on the work 
of organizing its pamphlet collection. 
During the summer, as acting-librarian, 
Miss Ashmore established the Matheson 
Memorial Library, Elkhorn, in the new 
building. 

Martha B. Merrell ’27 has resigned as 
head of the Adult Department, Racine 
Public Library, and will spend the win- 
ter at her home, 2402 E. Fifth St., Su- 
perior, Wis. 

Helena Lukens ’28, assistant, Milwau- 
kee Public Library, is on leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year and is study- 
ing at Milwaukee-Downer College to 
complete work for the bachelor’s degree. 

Catharine J. Ritchie ’29 has resigned 
as reference librarian, Public Library, 
Hammond, Ind., to accept the position as 
librarian of the William Horlick Branch, 
Racine Public Library. 
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Olma B. Bird ’380 was appointed assist- 
ant librarian, Veterans’ Administrative 
Hospital, Hines, IIl., in October. She had 
successfully passed a Civil Service ex- 
amination in June and received the posi- 
tion as a result. 

The Misses Happer, Keyl, Shupe, and 
Perry, all of the class of 1930 met in 
Chicago following the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin State Library Association 
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tures” together as one of the incidents 
of their reunion. 

Margaret E. Bradley ’31 began work 
as assistant at the Louis George Branch, 
Public Library, Kansas City, Missouri, 
on November 1. 

Myra Tice ’31 received an office ap- 
pointment on November 1 at the Na- 
tional Headquarters of the American 
Legion, Indianapolis. Her work is in con- 


in Milwaukee. They saw “Green Pas- nection with their publications and filing. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, ’Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


The resolution on the economic situation* adopted by the American Library Associ- 
ation, at the New Haven meeting, has already been copied in the July Bulletin and 
continues to describe a condition quite general in the libraries of Wisconsin as the 
following extracts from newspaper items show: Green Bay, “Partly due to the unem- 
ployment situation, the library is experiencing a greater evening attendance than ev- 
er before. Many persons out of work enter the institution to spend their evenings in 
a quiet, warm atmosphere reading favorite books or magazines;’” Milwaukee, “Idle- 
ness is turned into education under a plan adopted by the public library.” Mr. 
Dudgeon is quoted as saying: “These slack times are offering richer possibilities than 
we ever had before. Men and women are becoming more serious and the demand for 
more serious books is on the increase.” Racine, “‘One public institution which must 
operate at even greater efficiency during periods of depression is the public library,’ 
Miss Hunt pointed out in an interview. ‘People preparing for new types of em- 
ployment use the library for reference and study of their new work.’” Wausau, 
“Business may be slow with some firms in the city, but at the Wausau Public 
Library there is a brisk movement in books. In the opinion of Miss Lansing, un- 
employed men and women are doing a fair amount of reading in their free hours.” 





Amherst. The library is receiving in- 
teresting magazines as gifts from friends 
of the library. 

Morris Carey was nominated as a new 
member of the library board to succeed 
Mrs. Arthur Thompson, who resigned. 


Antigo. The librarian listed for the 
public in the local papers the books dis- 
cussed by Miss Reely at the state library 
meeting. In observance of Girl Scout 
week, the library had exhibits of books 
of fiction, lives of famous women, travel 
and poetry of particular interest to girls. 


* See also Resolution of W.L.A. (P. 284.) 


Argyle. By the terms of the will of 
the late Frank Waddington the library 
is to receive $1000. 


Appleton. The library emphasized by 
lists and exhibits a number of books on 
Edison and also books on the Orient, both 
subjects of particular interest in October. 


Ashland. The librarian gives publicity 
especially to children’s books with a brief 
sentence annotation. An account of the 
“Little library” as the children call it 
was a recent item of news of one of the 
local papers. Mrs. Bardon recently open- 
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ed her spacious home for the annual Li- 
brary tea, sponsored by the Monday Club. 
The proceeds will go towards the frieze 
in the children’s room. 


Burlington. Publicity given to new 
books also brings out the interesting fact 
that one of the new books, Beginner’s 
luck, is written by Emily Hahn who is 
a sister of one of the local residents, 
Mrs. Charles Rohr. 


Chippewa Falls. As a possible result 
of the economic conditions the librarian 
reports that this year an average of 1000 
more books each month has been circu- 
lated than in the first nine months of 
last year. 


Cumberland. In the column “Library 
News” are listed “a few things high 
school students are not expected to do” 
at the public library. These cover such 
things as not forgetting that the public 
library is intended also for the use of 
older people; that the reference room is 
for reference use only; that no form of 
reading matter belonging to the library 
should be in any way marked or mutilat- 
ed; that parents should not be made to 
believe that attendance at the library is 
for study, when “they are there for al- 
together different purposes;” that open 
ink bottles are not to be used in the li- 
brary for notetaking; groups for the 
purpose of studying together should find 
some other place rather than a public 
library reading room. 


Elkhorn. The bronze tablet commem- 
orating the Charles E. Sprague free li- 
brary established by the late Charles E. 
Sprague was placed on one of the walls 
of the present Matheson Memorial li- 
brary. The tablet is 13 by 26 inches and 
carries the inscription: “Charles E. 
Sprague Free Library, 1900-1931.” 

A surprise shipment of new books 
came to the library a short time ago. 
Upon opening it a slip revealed the 
donor to be Mrs. Angie Williams Cox 
who became interested in the new library 
on a visit last summer, and who ordered 
the generous supply of what are largely 
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juvenile books to be shipped to the li- 
brary. 


Fond du Lac. A book display honored 
Edison during October. The librarian 
compiled a list of books for adults, and 
one for juveniles, covering the life of 
Edison and his inventions. 


Fort Atkinson. Five new book stacks 
have been placed in the children’s wing. 
These will take care of the reading circle 
books for the seventh and eighth grades 
and the freshman class. The books were 
formerly shelved in the adult room. 


Hartland. The library announces 
“steady progress” in arranging and or- 
ganizing the 3,800 or more books in the 
collection, in their new quarters. In- 
ventory showed many books missing, and 
users of the library are urged to co- 
operate in trying to locate them. 


Janesville. A second school library 
has been opened, which is a branch of 
the public library. At its date of open- 
ing in October the library was equipped 
with 750 volumes, 500 of which belong 
to the city library, and 250 to the school. 


Jefferson. The library has recently 
subscribed to the United States Daily. 


Kaukauna. October’s library report 
shows a gain of 748 over the same peri- 
od for 1930, and 414 over the previous 
month. 

Book week plans include a hobby ex- 
hibit, as well as displays of new books 
for juveniles and adults. 


Markesan. Interesting curios and arti- 
cles of handicrafts from the South Sea 
Islands, Honolulu, New Zealand, Pana- 
ma Cuba, Isle of Pines, Alaska and other 
corners of the world have been present- 
ed to the library by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
P. Hubbard of Hollywood, California. It 
will be known as the “Hubbard Curio 
Collection,” and has_ been _ properly 
labelled and arranged in an enclosed 
glass case. 

The library has a garden each spring 
which is really a community affair. This 
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fall the librarian advertized for tulip 
bulbs. More than 250 bulbs were re- 
ceived as a result from local garden lov- 
ers who were glad to contribute. Three 
formal flower beds in the Library Garden 
at the rear of the building have been 
made. 

Last spring following a garden book 
exhibit gardeners offered packages of 
home grown seeds which the library sold 
and with the proceeds bought garden 
books for the library. 


Milwaukee. Milwaukee Downer Col- 
lege Library. A grant of $10,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation will be invest- 
ed in bocks for the library. The fund is 
to be paid in sums of $2,000 annually. 


Menasha. The library has extended its 
service to the Theda Clark hospital. 
Once a week the books will be changed. 

September and October showed gains 
in book circulation. In September there 
was a gain of 1,395, in October 926 over 
the corresponding months of 1930. 

“The first story hour of the fall was 
held Hallowe’en afternoon, at 3 o’clock, 
in the children’s room. The shades were 
drawn and the lights turned out; with 
decorations of w:tches, owls and black 
cats, the room looked quite spooky. The 
crowning attraction was the first fire in 
the new fireplace around which fifty 
children gathered. The andirons, topped 
with owls with their gleaming yellow 
eyes, delighted all. After the programs, 
apples and yellow and black jelly beans 
were passed.” 


Neenah. A substantial gain in circula- 
tion for October was shown in the total 
of 8,215 books. School stations supplied 
279 volumes. One thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-eight persons made use 
of the reading room. 


Oshkosh. Nine girls enrolled in the 
English course at the Oshkosh Vocational 
school have been organized into a li- 
brary reading class. The reading pro- 
gram is planned to expand the instruc- 
tion and to add to the interest of the 
work. 
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Story hours have started, and the 
Book Club has had its first meeting for 
reorganization. The latter includes boys 
and girls of the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. 

Miss Severson, children’s librarian, 
gave a talk before the St. Peter’s Parent- 
teacher Association. 


Racine. Miss Hazel Buck of the li- 
brary staff discussed good books for the 
home and for children’s reading before 
the regular meeting of the Child Conser- 
vation Club. Miss Alice Davitt, children’s 
librarian, gave a talk to the junior con- 
gregation of Beth Israel Sinai temple on 
“What to do with Your Leisure Time.” 

One hundred and seventy-six certifi- 
cates were distributed to children who 
had read 10 to 50 worth while books dur- 
ing the summer vacation. This brought 
to an end a very busy summer at the 
library, which had from 34 to 36 per cent 
circulation gain during these months. 


Reedsburg. The American Legion Aux- 
iliary recently gave the library the book 
The flag of the United States, your flag 
and mine, by Harrison S. Kerrick. The 
Century of the Reaper is also another 
gift added to the library’s collection. 


Sparta. There were 43,428 books 
loaned during the first nine months of 
1931, 4000 over that of the correspond- 
ing months in 1930. 

A copy of Powell’s Life of Mary Baker 
Eddy has been presented to the library 
by the local Christian Science Society. 

An unusual collection of moths and 
butterflies has been loaned to the library 
by Thomas Hill. 

The library cooperated in the observa- 
tion of Girl Scout week by a book ex- 
hibit. 

Stevens Point. “In order to furnish 
new books for children and adults to read 
during the added leisure time this win- 
ter, Mrs. W. F. Parker, desired that $500 
be given to the library for those in 
charge to use in adding to shelves.” Mrs. 
Parker’s total gift of $2,500 to the city 
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and various institutions was announced 
at one of the local churches as the best 
method she could think of to help in 
times of depression and unemployment. 
The gift was apportioned in amounts of 
$500 to five different causes: the city, 
Red Cross, St. Michael’s hospital, spe- 
cial meetings of an educational nature, 
and the library. 


Watertown. In response to the many 
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requests the United States Daily is being 
received at the library and to be kept in 
file, and also to be circulated. 


Wausau. The librarian reports: “Dur- 
ing the present year, an estimated 20,000 
more books have been circulated to date 
than were stamped out in the same peri- 
od last year. There is a very noticeable 
trend toward non-fiction reading this 
year.” 





WISCONSIN LIBRARIANS! 


Are you following the A. L.A. Bulletin and the library 
periodicals for hints and suggestions that may assist you in 
meeting the increased demands and other problems of these 


challenging times? 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Midwinter Meetings, Drake Hotel, Chicago 
December 28-31, 1931 


Reduced railroad fare on certificate plan 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Terman, Lewis M. and Lima, Margaret. 
Children’s reading. 2d ed. 1931. 422p. 
Appleton, $2.50. 028.5 


A second edition considerably revised to 
cover changes in children’s literature in 
the past six years. 


Rose, William, ed. An outline of modern 
knowledge. 1931. 1103p. Putnam, $5. 
030 


Twenty-four specialists in various fields, 
all British, contribute articles to this 
book. It is a heavy book ir every sense 
of the word, with small, if clear, news- 
paper type, and closely printed pages, but 
the articles are authoritative and, fully 
analyzed, the work would doubtless be 
useful. 


Philosophy 


Fisher, V. E. and Hanna, J. V. The dis- 
satisfied worker. 1931. 260p. Macmil- 
lan, $2. 132 


The thesis of the book is that industrial 
unrest and vocational maladjustment are 
to a large extent due to emotional ills, 
the authors citing many cases from their 
own experience. In effect the book is a 
plea for the wider employment of psy- 
chologists in industry. 


Mitchell, Jonathan. Goose steps to peace. 
1931. 8320p. Little, $2.50. 172.4 


A lively account of the various inter- 
national conferences and what they have 
failed to accomplish, by an American 
journalist with considerable experience as 
a European correspondent. He tells in 
turn the story of Washington, Locarno, 
and London, with an account of the dip- 
lomatic entanglements that formed a 
background for each. In his really earn- 
est plea for peace that closes the book 
he focuses attention on the important 
position occupied by the president of the 
United States with reference to the inter- 
national situation. 


Social Problems 


Edwin R. 
31lp. Viking, $2.50. 


Brown America. 
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Embree, 
1921. 


The author argues that a new race—a 
fusion of black, white and yellow—has 
been produced on the American continent. 
Racially and culturally, this race has lit- 
tle resemblance to those original blacks 
brought here as slaves. A review of the 
remarkable progress of the race in the 
period of a hundred years follows the 
statement of this theme. The author has 
been connected with the Rosenwald fund. 


Laidler, Harry W. Concentration in 
American industry. 1931. 501p. Cro- 
well, $3.75. 338.8 


An authoritative account, filled with 
concrete facts, of the growing movement 
for concentration in industry, business 
and finance. Valuable as a reference book 
and for the student of present day econ- 
omic tendencies. 


Linnell, Adelaide. The school festival. 
1931. 124p. illus. Scribner, $1.25. 
371.8 


Outlines for various celebrations that 
can be carried out as school projects. 


Norwood, Edwin P. Ford men and meth- 
ods. 1931. 201p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 
338.4 


This small book describing the opera- 
tion of the River Rouge plant gives an 
excellent idea of Ford’s plan of organ- 
ization. One of the chapters gives an in- 
teresting account of the trade school. A 
good book to circulate with this volume 
would be Robots or men by Dubreuil noted 
in the Bulletin last year. 


Schlichter, Sumner H. Modern economic 
society. 1931. 909p. Holt, $5. 330 


This is one of the best general economic 
treatises yet written ; while long and solid, it 
contains so many thought-provoking sections 
that it can be recommended even to people 
who have little interest in economic theory. 
The author, a former Wisconsin man, is one 
of the outstanding younger economists of 
the country. Atkins: Economic Behavior, 
noted in the November Bulletin, was written 
with a more definitely popular appeal. 
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Stoddard, William Leavitt. Financial 
racketeering and how to stop it. 1931. 
217p. Harper, $2.50. 332.6 


A clear exposition of the most common 
schemes by which credulous investors are 
swindled out of their money. Its importance 
for small libraries grows out of the fact 
that the victims of such swindles are so 
often small-town and country people. Legis- 
lation and education are the remedies pro- 
posed by the author and a wide reading of 
this book would be one means of education. 


1931. 
392 


While this long-suppressed book is not for 
open shelf circulation, librarians interested 
should know that it is a sincere and digni- 
fied discussion of its subject, quite suitable 
for supervised circulation or for recom- 
mendation to individual buyers. 

See Booklist 27:483 Jul ’31. 


Stopes, Marie C. Married love. 
159p. Putnam, $2. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Fuller, Raymond T. The doorway to na- 
ture. 1931. 278p. John Day, $2.50. 
570 


A delightful nature guide, starting from 
the suburban back door and introducing the 
uninitiated to a variety of interesting ani- 
mals and plants and insects. But to go with 
the author you will have to make some con- 
cessions: take the thing seriously, budget 
your time, get up early, park your car, and 
walk. 


Klenke, W. W. Selected furniture draw- 
ings. 1930. 66p. illus. Manual Arts, 


$3. 684 
Furniture designs for the experienced 
workman, 


Lord, Russell. Men of earth. 1931. 298p. 
illus. Longmans, $3. 630.1 


With the exception of Pierre Lafargue, 
French peasant, all the farmers in this book 
are Americans, ranging from Maryland to 
Montana, from New York state to Louisiana. 
Almost all of them are obscure persons, un- 
known to fame, yet many of them have 
made definite contributions to agriculture. A 
few scientific experts and large-scale farmers 
are included, but on the whole it is a book 
about the common people on farms. Contri- 
butes to the discussion of many farm prob- 
lems. 
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McCarthy, James R. Peacock alley. 
1931. 2138p. illus. Harper, $3. 647.94 


Social history of the light and entertain- 
ing sort is provided in this book about the 
old Waldorf-Astoria hotel in New York. 
Rather expensive for what it has to offer, 
however. 


McSpadden, J. Walker. To the ends of 
the world and back. 1931. 3862p. il- 
lus. Crowell, $3. 508 


A collection of stories told by men on the 
staff of the American Museum of Natural 
History, telling of their adventures in many 
parts of the world in search of museum 
material. A fascinating book emphasizing 
the fact that the scientist is the true modern 
adventurer. 


Miller, Claude H. An early American 
home. 1931. 238p. illus. Crowell, 
$3.50. 690 


The author tells how he and his wife 
planned, built and furnished a house of the 
early American (colonial) type. Written in 
lively style and of interest to all home plan- 
ners. Well illustrated. 

See Booklist 28:95 Nov. 731 


Morris, Robert T. Nut growing. new ed. 
1931. 236p. illus. Macmillan, $2.50. 
634.5 

Revised edition of a work published ten 
years ago. The author’s purpose is to em- 


phasize the food value of nuts and to en- 
courage their propagation. 


Morse, Josephine. Following the bee 
line. 1931. 127p. Rockwell, $1.25. 
638.1 
A good short account of the essentials of 
bee keeping. Not enough in itself to serve 
as a guide, but could be used as a beginning 
or to give the reader a general idea of what 
is involved. Based on the author’s experi- 
ence. 


Pauli, Anna. Paper toys. 1931. 60p. il- 
lus. Manual Arts, $1.40. 680 


Simple toy designs for construction work 
in schools. 


Walden, Arthur T. Leading a dog’s life. 
1931. 279p. Houghton, $2.50. 636.7 


Mr. Walden is known as author of A dog- 
puncher on the Yukon. In this book he re- 
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counts fourteen years of intimate association 
with one of his dogs, but tells the story 
from the dog’s point of view. A good junior- 
adult book. 


Watkins, Lura W. Cambridge glass, 1818 
to 1888. 1931. 199p. illus. Marshall 
Jones, $5. 666.1 


Tells the story of the New England Glass 
company, which began business in 1818. Well 
illustrated with fine examples of its work, 
and of interest to collectors. Expensive for 
a small book, but the illustrations account 
for the price. 


Fine Arts 
Bobbe, Dorothie. Fanny Kemble. 1931. 
3851p. illus. Minton-Balch, $5. 192 


A brilliant youthful career on the stage, 
tragic middle years as the wife of a wealthy 
southern planter, with resulting divorce and 
separation from her children, a second tri- 
umph in the theater and a successful and 
contented old age, are the high lights in 
Fanny Kemble’s life as the author tells it. 
The story of her marriage and her relation 
to slavery (she was an ardent abolitionist) 
are perhaps the most interesting parts of 
this unusually readable life. 

See Booklist 28:100 Nov. ’31 


Mumford, Lewis. The brown decades, 
1865-1895. 266p. Harcourt, $3. 709.73 


A survey of the arts in the period covered 
by the title. Far from finding it a sterile 
period, the author discovers much solid 
achievement and the beginnings of all that 
is best in modern art today. The chapter 
on The renewal of the landscape (develop- 
ment of the park system; Brooklyn bridge) 
is perhaps the outstanding contribution of 
the book. Other chapters deal with Archi- 
tecture and Painting. 

See Booklist 28:96 Nov. ’'31 


Adventures in a 
250p. illus. 
716 


Wilder, Louise Beebe. 
suburban garden. 1931. 
Macmillan, $3.50. 


Nine years went to the making of this 
garden in the neighborhood of New York 
City, a labor of love as the author’s affec- 
tion for every plant goes to show. She gives 
particular attention to varieties, so the book 
will be helpful to other gardeners. 

See Booklist 28:96 Nov. ’31 
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Literature 


Buck, Philo M. The golden thread. 1931. 
552p. Macmillan, $4. 809 


“Great literature,’”’ says the author, “has 
ever been a search for a larger meaning in 
life as against the easy acceptance of life’s 
routine and ready-made philosophies.” This 
is the tradition, the golden thread, that has 
run down thru the ages, holding the litera- 
ture of past and present together. The au- 
thor traces its course, from Homer, down to 
Goethe, with chapters on the Greek dramat- 


ists, the Mahabharata, the Hebrew Bible, 
Cervantes, Montaigne, Shakespeare, and 
others. 


Canby, Henry Seidel. Classic Americans. 
1931. 3871p. Harcourt, $3.50. 810.9 


The author presents a new study of eight 
American writers—Irving, Cooper, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne and Melville, Poe, Whit- 
man—in relation to their American back- 
ground. ‘‘American literature,” he says, “de- 
serves to be studied in its American aspects, 
precisely as American history has_ been 
studied in the light of its chief native factor, 
the frontier.””’ A good book to read after 
Adams, The epic of America. 


Hughes, Glenn. Short plays for modern 
players. 1931. 261p. Appleton, $2.50. 
811.08 or 822.08 


Twelve one-act plays chosen for their ac- 
table qualities. Rupert Hughes, Zona Gale, 
Percival Wilde and Christopher Morley are 
among the authors represented, but most of 
the plays are new to anthologies. 


Robertson, J. G. History of German 
literature. new ed. 1931. 752p. Put- 
nam, $5. 830.9 
Revised edition of a ‘‘trustworthy and well 


written history” (Boston Transcript). Comes 
down to the present time. 


The craft of the 
801 


Smith, S. Stephens. 
critic. 1931. 399p. Crowell, $3. 


The practical nature of this book will com- 
mend it to writers, as it is devoted frankly 
to reviewing, not to criticism in the more 
academic sense. Club members called on to 
give book reports and many general readers 
and play goers will find it helpful. In two 
parts: Book reviewing, and Play reviewing. 
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Untermeyer, Louis. comp. American 
poetry from the beginning to Whit- 
man. 1931. 827p. Harcourt, $3.50. 

811.08 or 821.08 


A chronological arrangement of American 
poets down to the point where Modern Amer- 
ican Poetry begins, the two thus forming a 
continuous record. The editor has made his 
own choice of what he considers good from 
the established poets and the results are in- 
teresting. He has included many minor 
poets, with a considerable selection from 
Herman Melville. A section devoted to Na- 
tive ballads and folk songs, completes the 
book. 


See Booklist 28:97 Nov. ’31 


History and Travel 


Barker, Ruth L. Caballeros. 1931. 379p. 
illus. Appleton, $3. 917.89 


Perhaps the caballero (horseman) was to 
the southwest what the voyageur was to the 
north, so the book should be a good com- 
panion to that by Mrs. Nute below. But it 
goes beyond its title and gives an interest- 
ing description of all phases of Spanish life 
in old Santa Fe. 

See Booklist 28:99 Nov. ’31 


Bell, Arthur W. Cape Cod color. 19381. 
170p. Houghton, $1.50. 917.449 


The reader, even the middle westerner 
who knows Cape Cod only thru the novels 
of Joseph Lincoln, will find this “potpourri” 
a most enjoyable volume. The author was 
given certain subjects to write on—The May- 
flower, herrings, asparagus, horse-shoe crabs, 
turtles, summer visitors—and he has accom- 
plished his task delightfully. 

At the same time the publishers are bring- 
ing out a new edition of Old Cape Cod, by 
Mary R. Barnes, a mine of information on 
the subject. 


Hulbert, Archer, Butler. Forty-niners. 
1931. 340p. illus. Little, $3.50. 978 


Out of 250 authentic diaries of the gold 
rush the author has made one diary that tells 
the whole story, as out of 600 individual 
township maps he has made one map that 
shows the whole trail of °49. A wealth of 
trail songs and trail cartoons enlivens the 
whole. A vivid historical narrative awarded 
a $5,000 Atlantic Monthly prize. 
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Nute, Grace Lee. The voyageur. 
289p. illus. Appleton, $3. 


The voyageur, who has figured in so many 
books of early history, now has a book of 
his own. The author, who is a curator of 
the Minnesota Historical Society, has brought 
together much interesting material about 
this picturesque figure, his character and 
appearance, his daily life, his songs (with 
words and music), his record as _ soldier, 
settler, and explorer. Especially desirable 
for Wisconsin libraries. 


O’Flaherty, Liam. I went to Russia. 1931. 
297p. Harcourt, $2.50. 914.7 


The author is a young Irish journalist of 
the disillusioned after-war generation, and 
his book on Russia, while it adds little that 
is new, has the merit of an individual point 
of view. Believing in neither communism nor 
capitalism, he had nothing to defend. Not 
a@ necessary purchase and not for the small 
library ; a supplementary book; for sophisti- 
cated readers. 


Rogers, S. R. H. The Pacific. 1931. 254p. 
illus. Crowell, $2.75. 910.4 


Chapters on navigators, privateers, mer- 
chant shipping, and shipwrecks make this 
an entertaining book. There is also a chap- 
ter on The literary Pacific, embracing such 
writers as Melville, Stevenson, Pierre Loti 
and Jack London. Charmingly illustrated. 


Smith, Henry Justin. Chicago, a portrait. 
1931. 3886p. illus. Century, $5. 917.731 


Justin H. Smith is manager of the Chicago 
Daily News and one of the co-authors of 
Chicago, a history of its reputation. In this 
book he writes lovingly of his city, its many 
and constantly changing aspects, its streets 
and tall buildings and parks, its public li- 
braries and museums, its lake front and its 
slums. Illustrated with E. H. Suydam’s 
beautiful drawings. 


Woods, Katherine. Other chateaux coun- 
try. 1931. 279p. illus. Houghton, $5. 
914.47 


The Dordogne valley in south central 
France is the country chosen as the subject 
of this well-written and_ well-illustrated 
work. The author traveled by automobile 
and gives practical advice to other motor- 
ists. 
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Biography 
Atkins, Gaius Glenn. Life of Cardinal 
Newman. 1931. 3388p. Harper, $2.50. 
921 


The author, a Congregational minister 
and lecturer at Auburn Theological semi- 
nary, approaches his subject with sincere 
appreciation. He pictures Newman as a 
deeply religious man of questioning mind 
who found in the Catholic church a source 
of true guidance and peace and yet felt 
that his abilities were not given the rec- 
ognition due them. Gives a careful an- 
alysis of Newman’s writings. 


Cottler, J. and Jaffe, H. Heroes of civili- 
zation. 1931. 362p. illus. Little, $3. 
920 


A book devoted not so much to biog- 
graphical sketches as to dramatic present- 
ations of some of the great discoveries of 
science, grouped under the headings: He- 
roes of exploration; Heroes of pure sci- 
ence; Heroes of invention; Heroes of bi- 
ology and medicine. 


Jacks, L. V. La Salle. 1931. 282p. Scrib- 
ner, $3. 921 


The author tells the story of LaSalle in 
good narrative style that will hold the 
reader. Louis XIV, Count Frontenac, 
Father Hennepin, Jean Duluth, Tonty, and 
others play their parts in the drama and 
are all well characterized. Readers of 
Shadows on the rock may have an awak- 
ened interest in books such as this. 


Lake, Stuart N. Wyatt Earp, frontier 
marshal. 1931. 392p. illus. Houghton, 
$3.50. 921 


A dignified and restrained biography of 
a fine type of western peace officer. Wyatt 
Earp went west with his parents in 1864 
when he was 16. He came of good family 
and was slated to study law, but the free- 
dom of the west was too tempting to one of 
his age, and he ultimately became a law 
enforcement officer instead. The old west 
lives convincingly in the pages of the book, 
much of which is based on interviews with 
Wyatt Earp himself before his death in 1929. 


Maurois, André. Lyautey. 1931. 370p. 
Appleton, $3. 921 
The biography of a brilliant French coloni- 

al administrator. Probably not needed in the 
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small library in spite of the author’s popu- 
larity. 
See Booklist 28:101 Nov. ’31 


Richards, Laura E. Stepping westward. 
1931. 406p. illus. Appleton, $3. 921 


This volume of reminiscences by the au- 
thor of Captain January (who was also a 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe) is a pleasant 
book to read, giving a record of a sunny, 
happy, well-rounded life. 


Williamson, Alice M. The inky way. 
1931. 397p. illus. Putnam, $3.50. 921 


A gay and adventuresome book of literary 
reminiscences. Years ago Alice Livingstone, 
a young and aspiring writer, went to Lon- 
don with letters to a well-established editor, 
Cc. N. Williamson. It was almost love at 
first sight. The two were married and start- 
ed off on a honeymoon by automobile. The 
lightning conductor which resulted marked 
the beginning of a long literary collabora- 
tion. 


Fiction 


Colby, Merle. All ye people. 1931. 429p. 
Viking, $2.50. 


A novel that gives a splendid picture of 
the westward movement in the first years 
of the nineteenth century. It follows the ad- 
ventures of John Bray, a young Vermonter 
who, feeling called to preach the gospel in 
the wilderness, emigrates to Ohio, but while 
there are moments when the story interest 
dominates, the book as a whole is a pageant 
rather than a novel. 


De La Roche, Mazo. Finch’s fortune. 
1931. 448p. Little, $2.50 


This third installment of the Whiteoaks 
history, which is chiedy concerned with the 
experiences of Finch in England, comes to 
no definite conclusion, so perhaps we may 
look forward to another book about these 
amazingly vital characters. 

See Booklist 28: 104 Nov. ’31 


Footner, Hulbert. 
312p. Harper, $2. 


There is an element of the unusual in this 
detective story, in that the murderer is 
known from the beginning but difficult to 
convict because of social prominence. 


Easy to kill. 1931. 
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Galsworthy, John. Maid in waiting. 1931. 
3862p. Scribner, $2. 


A novel of contemporary London into 
which a few ot the Forsyte characters are 
introduced incidentally. The central incident 
involves a young Englishman who has been 
a member of a Bolivian expedition headed 
by an American. <A _ misrepresentation of 
facts brings him into court. The family, 
notably his sister, rally to his defense, and 
the American shows up in an unpleasant 
light. Not a significant novel. 


Gielgud, Val. Imperial treasure. 1931. 


299p. Houghton, $2. 


A fantastic tale of the attempt to recover 
two lost carloads of Russian gold. A Polish 
adventurer, an English soldier of fortune, an 
American girl and an educated Mongol 
bandit figure in the action, which is highly 
improbable but thrilling. 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Susan Spray. 1931. 
3885p. Harper, $2.50. 


This story of a farm laborer’s daughter 
who finds an outlet for her starved emo- 
tions in religious ecstacy is typical of Sheila 
Kaye-Smith’s novels of the Sussex country. 


La Farge, Oliver. Sparks fly upward. 
1931. 3822p. Houghton, $2.50. 


This novel of Central America a half cen- 
tury ago lacks much of the color and bril- 
liance of Laughing Boy but perhaps it tells 
a more closely-knit story. It tells of Este- 
ben, an Indian with a mixture of Spanish 
blood, who makes love to his patron’s wife 
and rises high in the military establishment, 
but who at heart remains an Indian, true 
to Marta and to the cause of the people. 
Will not be widely popular. 


Mundy, Talbot. The hundred days. 1931. 
3847p. Century, $2.50. 


Contains two novels, The hundred days 
and The woman Ayisha, both stirring tales 
of the Indian border. The heroic Jimgrim, 
a versatile secret service agent, performs 
impossible feats out-witting the bandit bands 
of northern India, and adventure lovers will 
find his exploits quite thrilling. 


Oemler, Marie Conway. Flower of thorn. 
1931. 3538p. Century, $2.50. 


This story of two young people, one the 
descendent of a proud old southern family, 
the other the grandson of a northern carpet- 
bagger, is a readable novel of youthful ro- 
mance and high ideals. 
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Oppenheim, E. Phillips. Simple Peter 
Cradd. 1931. 319p. Little, $2. 


A different type of Oppenheim novel, the 
rather idyllic tale of a drab character who 
becomes a millionaire and finds pleasure and 
peace for himself in spite of family circum- 
stances, 


Poling, Daniel A. Between two worlds. 
1931. 229p. Harper, $2. 


The life and times of Christ in fiction 
form. Of interest to preachers and Sunday 
school teachers as well as to many general 
readers. Parts of it lend themselves well to 
reading aloud. 


Queen, Ellery. The Dutch shoe mystery. 
1931. 315p. Stokes, $2. 


A good mystery story of the analytic type. 
By the author of The French powder mystery 
and others. 


Roberts, Elizabeth Madox. A_ buried 
treasure. 1931. 296p. Viking, $2.50. 


There are many elements of the comic in 
this tender and amusing tale of two very 
simple Kentucky country folks who find a 
pot of gold in their pasture, invite the neigh- 
bors in to hear the good news and then, 
before the appointed date comes round, grow 
fearful and cautious and have to invent an- 
other surprise to saiisfy the curiosity they 
have roused. But the manner of telling ob- 
secures both the characters and the story. 


Rolvaag, O. E. Their father’s god. 1931. 
3838p. Harper, $2.50. 


This third novel in Mr. Rolvaag’s South 
Dakota saga carries on the married life of 
Peder and Susie and resolves itself into a 
conflict between Protestant and Catholic, in 
their failure to understand one another. Pos- 
sibly less interesting to the general reader 
than the two preceding volumes. 


Sabatini, Raphael. Scaramouche the king 
maker. 1931. 420p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A sequel to the famous Scaramouche, car- 
rying on the adventures of the hero through 
the revolution. 


Strahan, Kay Cleaver. Oh happy youth. 
1931. 306p. Doubleday, $2. 
A gay and charming story of two sisters 


who work for a living and keep up a ram- 
bling old house as a home for their im- 
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practical grandparents and romantic little 

sister, who fall in love and become engaged, 

and give up their lovers at the demand of 

family responsibilities, only to have a way 

out provided from a most unexpected quar- 

ter. A much-to-be-recommended light novel. 
See Booklist 28:63 Oct. ’31 


Taylor, Phoebe Atwood. The Cape Cod 
mystery. 1931. 320p. Bobbs, $2. 


A good mystery story with well-motivated 
plot and well drawn characters. 


Walpole, Hugh. Judith Paris. 
565p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


This continuation of the story of the Her- 
ries family is now announced as the second 
of four novels covering a history of the fami- 
ly for 200 years. It is the story of Judith, 
daughter of Rogue Herries and the gipsy 
woman he took as a second wife. Like Rogue 
Herries, is a story of 18th century England 
and of a fast-living loose-moralled society. 
There are echoes of the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic wars in the background, 
and Southey, Coleridge and Wordsworth 
appear incidentally in the pages. 

See Booklist 28:106 Nov. ’31 


1931. 


Children’s Books 
For Younger Children 


Babbitt, Ellen C. The animal’s own story 
book. 1931. 1382p. illus. Century, 
$1.50. 


Animal tales drawn largely from Ameri- 
can sources, negro and Indian. They are 
short and pointed, and often humorous, and 
are illustrated with spirited pictures in sil- 
houette. 


Lattimore, Eleanor F. Little Pear. 1931. 
144p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 


Charming story of an amusing and love- 
able little Chinese boy. 
See Booklist 28:107 Nov. ’31 


Lie, Haakon. Ekorn; tr. from the Nor- 
wegian. 1931. 150p. illus. Laidlaw, 
$2. 


A simple and unadorned narrative of the 
day-by-day life of a squirrel thruout the 
seasons. Gives a wonderfully vivid picture 
of forest life and will appeal to children be- 
yond the age for fanciful animal tales. The 
price seems high, though. 

See Booklist 28:107 Nov. ’31 
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Malkus, Alida Sims. 
and other tales. 
Harcourt, $2. 


Stories drawn from Maya myth and folk- 
lore. 


The spindle imp 
1931. 176p. illus. 


Minnich, Helen Benton. A bright book 
of lights. 1931. illus. Stokes, $1.25. 
644 


A picture and reading book, all about 
lights, the sun, the moon, fireflies, lightning, 
the electric light, the lamps of long ago, the 
light house, the search light, the Christmas 
candle, beautifully illustrated in color by the 
author. A more attractive book of informa- 
tion for little children is seldom seen. 


Welles, Winifred. Skipping along alone. 
1931. 52p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 

811 or 821 

Verses written for a little boy. Charm- 

ingly illustrated and of appeal to imagina- 


tive children. 
See Booklist 28:68 Oct. ’31 


Wells, Rhea. Ali the Camel. 1931. 1386p. 
illus. Macmillan, $2. 

Northern Africa is the background for this 
story of a camel who has a personality of 
his own. An attractively made book, the 
decorations in black and white characteristic 
of the art of the country. The colored illus- 
trations are brilliantly modern. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Charnley, Mitchell V. The boy’s life of 
Herbert Hoover. 1931. 272p. Harper, 
$2. 921 
A satisfactory life of the President for 

young people, telling in turn of his boyhood, 


his college years, his mining career, and his 
public service. 


Eaton, Jeanette. The flame; Saint Cath- 
erine of Siena. 1931. 318p. illus. Har- 
per, $2.50. 

One of the most idealistic, and yet practi- 
cal, of women is here treated with insight 


and appreciation. By the author of A daugh- 
ter of the Seine. 


Eaton, Jeanette. Jeanne d’Arc, the war- 
rior saint. 1931. 102p. illus. Harper, 
$1.25. 921 


[ December, 1931 


Five hundred years ago Jeanne d’Arc de- 
livered France from the enemy and forfeit- 
ed her life through the treachery of her own 
countrymen. Her familiar story is briefly 
and simply told in this attractive little book, 
with illustrations that are true to the life 
of the period. 


Means, Florence Crannell. A candle in 
the mist. 1931. 2538p. Houghton, $2. 


Chief interest in this story for girls will 
be in the plot and readers will wait as Janey 
did for an explanation of the missing church 
money. Has a background of pioneer Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, altho details of lo- 
cality are not stressed. 


Nicolay, Helen. The boy’s life of Wash- 
ington. 1931. 382p. illus. Century, 
$2.50. 921 


In this biography Miss Nicolay has in- 
cluded many extracts from Washington’s 
diary and letters to bring out in clear re- 
lief the kind of man he was. The book 
meets a long felt need as there has been a 
dearth of authentic material about Wash- 
ington for older boys and girls. 


Provost, Marjorie. Vagabond’s ward. 
1931. 236p. Harper, $2. 


A beautifully written story of the days of 
Francois Villon. For older boys and girls 
who want adventure. 


Sanchez, Nellie V. Stories of the states. 
1931. 3880p. illus. Crowell, $2.50. 973 


A chapter is devoted to each of the states, 
giving a brief history, an explanation of the 
name and brief information about mottoes, 
state flowers, etc., with a picture of the 
state seal. Territories and dependencies are 
similarly treated. The information can all 
be obtained elsewhere, but the book may 
serve a purpose for quick reference. 


Studley, Barrett. Learning to fly for the 
navy. 1931. 257p. illus. Macmillan, 
$2. 629.13 
Gives an account in story form of the in- 

struction at the aviation training station at 


Pensacola. 
See Booklist 28:68 Oct. ’31 


Editions 


Baldwin, James. The story of Siegfried. 
1931. 279p. Scribner, $2.50. 398 


An edition in Scribner’s Illustrated Classics, 
similar to the Roland of last year. 
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Sherman, H. A. and Kent, C. F. eds. The 
children’s Bible. 1931. 419p. illus. 
Scribner, $1. 220 


The text is the same as in the Illustrated 
Classics edition with nine of the original 
illustrations, including the frontispiece in 
color. The paper is of rather inferior quality 
but for the price the edition is a good one. 


Sublette, C. M. The scarlet cockerell. 
1931. 298p. illus. Little, $2. 


A new illustrated edition of this 17th cen- 
tury romance issued in the Beacon Hill 
Classics. 


Picture Books 


Scandinavian 


The adventures of Peter and Lotta, by 
Elsa Beskow. 1931. Harper, $2.50. 


Another Aunt Brown, 
Aunt Lavender book. 


Aunt Green and 


Buddy’s adventures in the blueberry 
patch, by Elsa Beskow; tr. by Siri 
Andrews. 1931. Harper, $2. 


Karl’s wooden horse; pictures by Annie 
Bergman; story by Lois Donaldson. 
1931. Laidlaw, $1. 


Kylle Kluk; pictures of Louis Moe; 
story by Lois Donaldson. 1931. Laid- 
law, $2. 


Story of a fluffy yellow chick who lived in 
Denmark. 


Two times two is four; adapted from the 
Swedish of Zacharias Topelius. 1981. 
Crowell, $1.50. 

Unusually attractive book for small chil- 


dren. 


German 


Butterfly land, by Sibylle v. Olfers; with 
text by Helen Dean Fish. 1931. Stokes, 
$1.50. 


Much like “When the root children wake 
up.” 
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The little princess in the wood, by Sibylle 
v. Olfers; with text by Helen Dean 
Fish. 1931. Stokes, $1.50. 


Unusually quaint and lovely. 


Flower heaven, by Sophie Reinheimer. 
1931. Harper, $2. 


Amusing. 


Once there was a big crocodile; three 
picture stories by “Margaret.” 1931. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 


Clever animal pictures with entertaining 
text. 


Chiefly American 


Joan and Pierre, by M. M. Dauteur. 1931. 
Doubleday, $2. 


Story of a little American girl who spends 
a summer in France, with illustrations that 
are very French in feeling. 


Angus and the cat, by Marjorie Flack. 
1931. Doubleday, $1. 
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The farmer in the dell, by Berta and 
Elmer Hader. 1931. Macmillan, $2.50. 


Bugs; verses by E. D. Walters; illus. by 
H. M. Roberts. 1931. illus. Whitman 
Pub. Co. 


Notable for some quite lovely flower pic- 
tures, 


Joe buys nails, by Kurt Wiese. 1931. 


illus. Doubleday, $1.50. 


The Christ Child, as told by Matthew 
and Luke; made by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. 1931. illus. Doubleday, 
$2. 


A beautiful Christmas book. 


The second picture book; by Mary S. 
Martin. 1931. Harcourt, $2. 


A series of photographs to follow the first 
picture book of last year. 


Peggy and Peter; by Lena Towsley. 
1931. Farrar, $2.50. 


Story of a child’s day told in photographs. 





